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oe the NEWS OF THE WEEK 
ies im 
f+... OST of the obstacles to agreement among the big Powers have conscious of her recovered strength—recovered thanks mainly 10 
act as been surmounted by compromises at San Francisco, the most Britain and the United States—and always sensitive about hor 
--— difficult of all; that referring to the right of veto, being left to the end. _ prestige, is taking quite intolerable action, in face of the strongly and 
a Russia has been the unyielding supporter of the doctrine of unanimity repeatedly expressed disapproval of her two Anglo-Saxon allies. The 
s from among the Big Five, and on this matter Britain, who has the possibility of further deterioration of the situation is serious, for the 
nonths. sympathy of thost of the smaller Powers, has had to retreat step by whole Arab world is being roused, and French indifference to the 
— step. At first it seemed that the right of one Power to veto action protests of this country in a matter in which this country is directly 
— might be restricted to ultimate sanctions. Now it has been extended interested must gravely jeopardise the good understanding between 
will be to decisions to send investigating commissions to inquire into Britain and France. Great Britain countersigned the French declara- 
pe ke disputes. But that is not all. Even the right of the Security Council _ tion of independence and cannot discard responsibility. The desire of 
to consider a dispute, which it was supposed would be left free from France that her withdrawal should be preceded by the negotiating of 
oodion, veto, may te regarded as what is called a “ procedural matter,” and a treaty ensuring certain special rights claimed by her is intelligible 4 
em the Russians claim that the question of whether a matter is enough, but such a treaty presupposes a thorough understanding 
[NISTRY procedural or not shall be subject to veto. In essentials it between herself and the two States—such as existed between Britain 
ees is evident that the unanimity principle is winning the day. In his and Iraq. But there is no such understanding. On the contrary, 
broadcast last Monday Mr. Stettinius endeavoured to allay uneasiness France’s claims to air and sea-port bases, and to safeguards for her 
on this point. His line of argument was to show that without oil-pipe lines from Mosul, in addition to the preservation of her J 
» unanimity among the big Powers there could be no security; if one historic cultural interests, are viewed with profound suspicion, aggra- 
turdays of them, he insisted, embarked on aggression, then voting was of no vated by the arrival of French reinforcements at the very moment - 
Bond consequence—the world organisation would have failed. It is, of when treaty negotiations were due to begin. The two Levantine 
—_ course, because the Big Five have between them most of the effective Governments now stand firmly on the implementing of the promise 
a power of the world:that they have been given their dominant position of independence, and are unwilling that this should be coupled with 
eeds.— in the Security Council. Realism dictates that those who have the a treaty which in their opinion would destroy the reality of inde- 
power can alone decide when it is to be used. If the Big Five should pendence. They were assured by General Catroux in 1940, after 
fall out, then the bottom is knocked out of the whole San Francisco they had been freed from the Vichy régime, that they were thence- 
Testes edifice, Mr. Stettinius was quite frank about that. The objective of forward independent sovereign States, and they are unlikely at this 
ro Fest, American policy is to continue in time of peace that war-time time of day to accept derogations from their independence. It is 
4 solidarity which made possible the defeat of Germany. It is idle to important to make France’s way of withdrawal as easy as possible, 
entary, ucny that the delegates at San Francisco and observers everywhere but withdrawal there must be. 
. 39. have been profoundly disturbed at the failure to preserve that soli- ’ ae 
daity on several issues, especially that of Poland. Mr. Stettinius Procedure Against War Criminals 
es sought reassurance in ihe proposition that the nations had come to Though proceedings against war criminals should be taken with 
San Francisco, not “to conspire for war,” but to organise peace. the least possible delay, Mr. Churchill was right in saying last 
1 Yad Confidence in San Francisco rests upon confidence that America, Tuesday that trials must not begin until they have been properly 
Fridays, Britain, China, France and Russia are all of them intent on peace. arranged. So far as major war criminals are concerned, it is essential ; 
¢ Pino | Jt is worth asking, supposing there had been a Security Council of that there should be an agreed code and agreed procedure, and 
y Jum | Great Powers between 1933 and 1939, how would it have operated? Russia should be a party to the understanding. Justice Robert 
echnical Jackson, now in this country, is acting for America, and the Attorney- 
dae | France and the Levant General for Great Britain ; and these, with representatives of Russia 
Mr. Eden’s grave statement.in the House of Commons on Wednes- and France, are appointed to prepare and prosecute charges of 
welves.” day evening showed how critical the position in the Levant had atrocities against criminal leaders of the Axis Powers. As Justice 
— become ; with the French shelling Damascus from the air and Jackson said at a Press conference, this is the first time that anyone 
re bombarding it with 75’s, what is virtually open war prevails. France, _ has tried to fix the guilt for offences against humanity. An immensely 
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responsible task rests with the legal representatives of the principal 
Powers, for in arriving at a code and agreeing upon procedure they 
will be establishing historic precedents of international law. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Churchill, the “movement of thought ” is towards trial 
before an inter-Allied military tribunal. But there are many war 
criminals besides the political leaders and their principal agents 
who have to be brought to trial according to the nature and locality 
of the crime commutted—these matters are under discussion by 
representatives of sixteen Allied nations now meeting in London. 
There have been crimes in violation of the laws of war committed 
against Allied armed forces, which presumably will be referred to 
military courts of the countries injured. Where offences have been 
committed against citizens of occupied countries—whether by 
persons of enemy States or by quislings—they will be tried by courts 
of the country concerned. The feeling is general, and rightly, that 
action against the criminals should be prompt, short and sharp. 
Traitors like William Joyce fall in a different category. 


A New Way in India 


Mr. Rajagopalachari, who to his credit never wearies in his search 
for a solution of the Indian constitutional problem, has now launched 
in a booklet entitled Reconciliation, Why and How, a simple proposal 
for the restoration of the eleven Provincial Governments created by 
the Government of India Act of 1935 (fresi elections being held if 
thought desirable) and for the appointment by each Government of 
one representative to sit on the Viceroy’s Council. Interest is added 
to this suggestion by an article which appears on another page of this 
issue, from the pen of an experienced Englishman in India, who, 
though he wrote before the appearance of Mr. Rajagopalachari’s 
booklet, puts forward virtually the same proposals as the former 
Premier of Madras, though he would find room, as Mr. Rajagopala- 
chari apparently does not, at the centre for representatives of the 
States as well; under the Reconciliation scheme, however, pro- 
vision is made for a small number of co-options. This comes near 
to being a revival of the 1935 constitution, a well-considered and 
promising plan, but with the important difference that the Central 
Government should be created by direct delegation from the 
Provinces, not as the result of direct election. One obvious pre- 
condition is the reconstitution of the Provincial Governments and the 
decision of their members to work them as effectively as provincial 
government is working today in, say, the Punjab. There is, unfor- 
tunately, little prospect that proposals of this kind would satisfy the 
controversialists of Congress and the Moslem League, but the ques- 
tion put in the article referred to, whether there is any hope in, or 
justification for, negotiation with these unconstitutional bodies, 
deserves consideration. 


The Government’s Coal Policy 


The Government’s policy for the coal industry, as outlined by 
Major Lloyd George on Tuesday, will need a great deal of amplifica- 
tion before judgement can fairly be passed on it. Every competent 
authority on mining, including Mr. Foot, who stated a case for the 
mine-owners’ point of view, has agreed that nothing less than drastic 
reorganisation will set the industry on its feet again; and the Reid 
Report, prepared by technical experts, has set forth the minimum 
requirements. Efficiency is the keynote, based upon central and 
regional planning, adequate finance, regrouping, re-equipment, and 
a pooling of certain area services. The question of ownership is 
far less important than insistence on the reforms needed for effi- 
ciency. As had been expected, the present Government has decided 
to continue the warking of the industry under private enterprise, 
“ provided that” it is efficiently conducted and planned. It is this pro- 
viso that is all-important. The intention, said Major Lloyd George, 
is to implement the main recommendations of the Reid Report. That 
is good, if the scheme will really have that effect. It is proposed to 
set up a central authority, not, as in the Foot Report, appointed by 
the industry, but by the Minister of Fuel. Groupings and amalga- 


mations would be carried through voluntarily, if possible, but other- 
wise by compulsion ; and it will be observed that Major Lloyd George 
spoke of “coalfields” and not “coal areas” as the units to be con- 
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sidered, thus appearing to depart from the Reid recommendations, 
He said that the making and carrying out of the plans would be 
undertaken by the industry itself. Does this mean that there would 
be two central authorities, one appointed by the Government and 
one by the industry to do the real work? Here is one point that 
requires clarification. And what are to be the powers of the official 
body? Will it really be vested with full authority to insist on recon- 
struction, to make amalgamations, to close uneconomic mines, and 
safeguard the interest of consumers? Unless it is endowed with 
mandatory powers enabling it to insist that the reforms it considers 
necessary shall be carried out the present position, bad as it is— 
there was another § per cent. drop in coal production in 1944—will 
be little bettered. If the Coal Commission were given the necessary 
authority it could do what is needed. 


The Control of Labour 


Mr. Bevin’s last act before leaving the Ministry of Labour was to 
sanction an order relaxing the extent and the severity of the control 
of labour, and defining the conditions under which control will 
operate in the period before the end of the war with Japan. There 
is no question at present of ending control. Though the labour 
market will be reinforced by the demobilisation of considerable 
numbers of Service-men and women, and by the release of workers 
from some forms of munition work, there will still be a shortage of 
labour in almost every field of activity. Priorities must be insisted 
on. Apart from munitions, housing and certain essential civilian 
industries will have the highest claims for labour, and these will have 
to be under the Essential Work Order. Just as in the allocation of 
materials the demands of the building trade will rank first, and those 
of the export industries will have high priority, so the labour re- 
quired in these trades must be distributed in corresponding order. 
The machinery of the employment exchanges and appointment offices 
is to be used to the utmost, but the hope is expressed by the 
Ministry that the field of compulsion, or “direction,” can be 
brought within very narrow limits. This is important, for if the 
re-allocation of labour to the needs of trade and industry and pro- 
fessional work is to proceed smoothly, there must be elasticity ; there 
must be fullest consideration of the fitness of a worker for this or 
that job, which in every individual case has to be weighed against 
varying priority claims, although in the main these claims must be 
satisfied. The public realises the necessity of retaining controls; it 
is for the Government to see that they are no more numerous nor 
more irksome than they need be. 


Publicity in Local Government 


The lack of public interest in local government is one of the most 
serious administrative defects in this country. Means of remedying 
this evil are suggested in an admirable and most convincing report on 
“ Relations Between Local Government and the Community,” issued 
by the National Association of Local Government Officers. It makes 
out a strong case for more and better publicity as the means for 
establishing an active partnership between the citizen, the councillor 
and the local government officer, working together in the interest of 
the community. Just as every Government department has its public 
relations officer, so it should be in the case of every major local 
authority, where behind the officer would be a public relations com- 
mittee. It is proposed to enlarge the duties of such an official to 
include not only explaining the local authority to the citizen, but the 
citizens to the local authority, to whom it would transmit their wishes 
and complaints. The object of this illuminating report is to find 
better means of injecting the spirit of a live democracy into all the 
affairs of local administration. The Press would be actively encour- 
aged to report meetings and decisions of the Council. Information 
bureaux would be established, films and exhibitions promoted, public 
meetings for the discussion of local problems encouraged, and in 
the schools and in youth organisations no means would be neglected 
to instil an interest in the functions of citizenship. Local govern- 
ment has become the weak spot in our democracy. Publicity issued 
from within, and free criticism directed from without could go far 
to stimulate the interest that is at present so disastrously lacking. 
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HE political situation has been considerably clarified in the 

past week, The Labour Party having withdrawn its Ministers 
from the National Government, Mr. Churchill has reconstructed 
his administration rapidly and with marked success. He has been 
criticised for not introducing “new blood,” particularly non- 
political new blood, into the higher offices. But that obviously 
was impracticable. No business man, like Lord Woolton or Lord 
Leathers, could be expected to break all his associations to become 
a Minister in a Government that may have no more than some eight 
weeks to live. It was a case cf making the best of existing material, 
and it is hard to see how the material could have been used better. 
Mr. Morrison and Mr. Bevin are heavy losses ; so is Sir Archibald 
Sinclair at the Air Min‘stry. Sir Donald Somervell will be called 
on to display new qualities at the Home Office ; Mr. Butler would 
no doubt have preferred to stay at the Ministry of Education and 
administer the Act with which his name is inseparably associated, 
but he is the one Minister who already has some experience of 
the Ministry of Labour, where his proved abilities will be tested 
to the utmost as he succeeds to the immense task of carrying cut 
the demobilisation plans which Mr. Bevin has already framed ; if 
he can succeed here as he did at the Ministry of Education 
his progress to the highest office should be assured, It is in filling 
the secondary posts that Mr. Churchill has had most difficulty, but 
in giving Sir Arthur Salter the Duchy of Lancaster, with special 
charge of European reconstruction, he has materially strengthened 
and broadened his administration. The appointment of Sir Walter 
Monckton as Solicitor-General is another excellent choice. 
Among the under-secretaryships special interest attaches to 
the allocation of Lord Scarbrough, who as Sir Roger Lumley 
was a most successful Governor of Bombay, to the India Office. 
Altogether this is far from being a mere “ caretaker ” administra- 
tion. 


As for the election issues, they too have been clarified consider- 
ably. The choice before the electors is much clearer cut than it was 
a week ago. In a situation destined inevitably to remain critical 
for months or years yet, no serious student of affairs can question 
the need for the perpetuation of National Government. The consti- 
tution of this country depends largely on the party system and the 
wholesome controversy and criticism which it stimulates, but there 
are moments when party conflict must be suspended, and all the 
strength of all parties combined in an essential and concentrated 
effort. The success with which that can be achieved has been 
brilliantly demonstrated in the last five years, with results unequalled, 
and indeed unapproached, by any coalition government in British 
history. With Japan still to be defeated, the plans for a-World 
Organisation to be first framed and then carried out, a peace settle- 
ment to be devised and agreed, the materia! and economic recon- 
struction of Europe to be achieved, a vast and essential social 
reform programme to be executed at home, the demand for a 
prolongation of the united effort would seem to be unanswerable 
except on the assumption that party interests come before national. 
Not, of course, that there is any argument against a general election, 
if general election there must be, fought on party lines. A revision 
of the membership of the House of Commons will be all to the 
good, provided the different parties, with some change of per- 
sonnel, combine again to carry the nation through the perils which 
still menace it. But that, by the decision of the Labour Party, is 
not to be. It was announced at Blackpool on Friday by the chair- 
man-elect of the party that “there was no possibility of joining 
in a coalition with the Conservatives.” If, therefore, Mr. Churchill 
remains Prime Minister no members of the Labour Party will 
accept office in his Government. If Labour is the largest party it 
will invite no Conservatives to share its burdens. 
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The issue, therefore, as has been said, is clear-cut. The choice 
lies between a Labour Government and another Coalition Govern- 
ment, less comprehensive than the last but not necessarily less 
practically efficient. It would certainly not be a Tory Govern- 
ment—though Labour, of course, will endeavour to affix that 
label—for Mr, Churchill has publicly declared his intention of 
drawing on all the ability he can command in men of all parties 
or none. To Conservatives like himself and Mr. Eden, Lord 
Cranborne and Mr, Lyttelton, he would certainly add again all 
the National Liberals who now support him, and non-party men like 
Sir John Anderson and Lord Woolton, Lord Leathers and Sir 
James Grigg, who have done much invaluable service in the present 
administration, while invitations would clearly be extended again 
to Sir Archibald Sinclair and his colleagues,—and the Sinclair 
Liberals, unlike the Labour Party, have studiously refrained from 
closing the door to renewed co-operation. Sworn supporters of 
the Labour Party will, of course, vote Labour at the election. 
Faced with a choice between a Labour Government and a limited 
Coalition Government, the average unpledged voter will be con- 
strained by both his intelligence and his concern for the national 
interest to vote for the latter. That does not mean necessarily 
voting Conservative ; a Conservative predominance such as exists 
in the present House of Lords is indeed not to be desired. The 
particular conditions in each constituency must determine the indi- 
vidual elector’s choice. If he does not desire a Labour Govern- 
ment it is wise not to cast a vote which may have the effect of letting - 
the Labour candidate in. Where that eventuality does not seem to 
arise the claim of the average Liberal candidate is strong, for the 
presence in the next House of Commons of a strong Liberal Party, 
with its leaders holding Cabinet office as they have till this week, 
would be a valuable buttress against the reactionary wing of the 
Tory Party and an equally valuable reinforcement to the “ Young 
Tory” progressive element, between whom and the Liberals so 
little practical difference exists either in foreign policy or on 
domestic questions. It might conceivably fall to the Liberals to 
hold the balance between the two larger parties. If that should 
happen it would be their plain duty in the national interest to 
create political stability in the only way possible—by joining as 
unreservedly in the next coalition as they did in the last. 

The arguments against a reversion to a purely party government 
at the present juncture are overwhelming. Urgent as the problems 
arising in the domestic field are, they are all of them subsidiary to 
the problems impending abroad, for without stability in inter- 
national relations the vast expenditure which the social reform 
programme calls for will be impossible. Here the personal element 
inevitably asserts itself. Nonsense—the kind of nonsense cus- 
tomary at elections—is being talked about Tory exploitation of 
Mr. Churchill. What is in fact being manifested is a national 
demand, both instinctive and intelligent, for Mr. Churchill. How 
could a sane nation fail to demand him? We are frankly still in the 
stage of power-politics, and must be till the debris of the war is 
cleared up. The three men who controlled the supreme power in 
the world were Mr. Churchill, President Roosevelt and Marshal 
Stalin. President Roosevelt is gone, and though President Truman 
has risen impressively and inspiringly to his responsibilities he is 
so far without experience in international discussions. Marshal 
Stalin can be relied on to put Russia’s point of view forcibly and 
frankly. Is it for the welfare of the world that President Truman, 
entering the Council of Three for the first time, should find him- 
self supported by Mr. Churchill or by Mr. Attlee, by a national 
leader or a party leader? What applies to Mr. Churchill applies 
with hardly less force to Mr. Eden. That the nation should de- 
liberately deprive itself of the services of two such men (for Labour 
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if it took office would in no circumstances “ join in a coalition with 
Conservatives ”) who by capacity and continuity of experience in 
the foreign field stand predominant over any other man in any 
party is so completely inconceivable that the danger of its hap- 
pening may seem negligible. But no risks can be run. The issues at 
stake are far too grave. This is an election on which the world 
has its eyes. And with good reason, for the vote the electorate of 
Great Britain will cast will affect the whole world. There is no 
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need to magnify either the Prime Minister’s ability or his services ; 
it would be difficult to exaggerate either. But outside this country 
he is a symbol as well as a personality. For his own country to 
reject him now would confound every friend of Great Britain 
and gratify only those who wish us ill. British votes should not be 
determined by non-British opinion, but British voters, as they dis- 
charge their responsibilities, ought to have all the factors in the 
situation present to their minds. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


MONG a good many aspects of international affairs calculated to 
A create depression, there is one that justifies a high degree of 
opumism. That is the remarkable—and in the first instance unex- 
pected—firmness displayed by President Truman in his handling of 
both domestic and foreign affairs. His initial success, before he 
had been in office a week, with his effective appeal to Marshal Stalin 
to send M. Molotov to the San Francisco Conference after all. 
Another step that will undoubtedly make for amity between nations 
is his invitation to General de Gaulle to visit Washington. A third 
admirable move was the despatch of Mr. Joseph Davies to London 
and Mr. Harry Hopkins to Moscow as special envoys charged with 
cementing inter-Allied understanding. In the domestic field he 
has with very much sagacity established contact with the only 
living Republican ex-President, Mr. Hoover, and with two 
former Republican candidates, Mr. Alf Landon and Mr. 
Thomas Dewey. His grip of a situation which he never expected 
to have to handle is impressive, and his political influence was 
demonstrated by two striking victories for the Administration in 
the House of Representatives in the past few days. The first was 
the decision of the House Banking Committee, by 23 votes to 3, 
to “report out” (i.e., to send to the whole House for favourable 
consideration) the legislation proposed to give effect to the Bretton 
Woods decisions. On Saturday, a success no less notable was 
gained when the whole House voted by 239 to 129 in favour of 
renewing and extending the Reciprocal Trade Act—which provides 
for the reduction of tariffs by 50 per cent. by mutual agreement. 

* * * * 

Mr. Justice Charles, I am glad to see, deprecates the burning of 
babies. He had before him at the Gloucester Assizes last week two 
women, wives of soldiers, who had had babies by other men and 
destroyed them by burning them in their fireplaces. The learned 
Judge told the women they had behaved very badly—in fact, that 
their behaviour was abominable. He urged them, “Don’t do that 
sort of thing again”—and bound them over. I have been sent a 
metrical version of his observations : 

“You ought not to have roasted your baby, 

It’s my duty to make this quite plain. 

It was bad and unwise 

But there, dry up your eyes, 

And don’t roast a baby again.” 
The mothers in question, it should be added, had spent a week or so 
in prison while awaiting sentence. 

* * * * 

The question of fraternisation in Germany has been discussed 
by the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, which has re- 
jected a resolution urging the Government to withdraw its ban on 
the practice. Therein I think the Assembly was wise. There is, of 
course, room for two opinions on the subject. One opinion, that of 
a serving soldier in Germany, is before me now. He is dead against 
non-fraternisation ; he could understand the ban, he says, if there 
were any sign of aggressiveness, or a were-wolf movement, among 
the people, but all of them seem to'wish to be friendly. This is 
stating the problem a little too simply. It is not yet a month since 
Germany’s surrender—the surrender of a collectively guilty nation. 
It will do the average German no harm at all to meet with a sternly 
correct, or correctly stern, attitude on the part of the occupying 
troops for a little longer than that. ‘It may be hoped, indeed, that 


it will actually do him good. Every German will be disposed to 
protest “I was never a Nazi.” 


It is surely sufficient to listen silently 





without assuring him, “Of course not ; we never thought you were.” 
Some degree of fraternisation is bound to come in time, but for the 
moment there is a great deal to be said for retarding it. 

* * * * 

I have before me the last issue of a remarkable publication—the 
last because the journal’s work is done, and evidently most admirably 
done. It is called British Press News, and that there may be no 
pretence about its origin it bears under the title the Royal Arms and 
the inscription “ British Legation, Berne.” The paper was started 
in the summer of 1940, when Allied fortunes were at the nadir, to 
give the average citizen of Switzerland unvarnished news about 
British policy and British achievement. Of the first issue, roneo- 
produced, 1,100 copies were turned out. There was no broadcast 
distribution ; copies were only sent on personal application. The 
result was that by 1942 two issues a week, each of 67,000 copies, 
were being produced (still, incredibly enough, by ronco). After 
that British Press News took the form of a printed journal—modelled, 
I am flattered to learn, on The Spectator—in three languages. Recent 
circulation figures have been: English edition, 16,700; French, 
34,800 ; German, 63,650, practically all in response to personal re- 
quests. On May 16th appeared the “ Victory Issue ”—and the last. 

7 * * * 

Labour some time ago declared that if the time should come for 
forsaking the Coalition Government it would make its exit with 
dignity and good will. There was singularly little of either quality 
manifest in Mr. Herbert Morrison’s interjections and interventions 
on his first appearance in the House of Commons as a private 
Member. It must be something of a record for an ex-Cabinet 
Minister to have to be called to order by the Speaker within forty- 
eight hours of surrendering his seals. The odd thing is that Mr. 
Morrison, all things considered, was an admirable Cabinet Minister. 
If the Labour Party wants to turn the Election into a dog-fight it 
must have its dog-fight, but that will not tend to commend it to 
an electorate fully conscious of the seriousness of the situation both 


at hgme and abroad. 
* * * * 


One of the commodities which seems to be in short, or shortish, 
supply is coffee. There is one rather interesting contributory reason. 
Nothing: is more valuable as barter in the liberated countries than a 
pound of tea or coffee. Pounds of tea need coupons, so they can 
be pretty much ruled out. But coffee is not rationed, and British 
or American soldiers returning from leave in England find it highly 
profitable to collect a tin or two of coffee and take it back to where- 
ever they may be quartered. 

* . * * 

I am sorry as a journalist to talk of journalistic jargon, but as a 
journalist I wish we could avoid jargon. The latest example is a 
“headache.” The Big Five get “headaches” at the San Francisco 
Conference, or give the Conference itself a heagache. Marshal Tito 
gives Field-Marshal Alexander a headache. Herrings at Stornoway 
give the Ministry of Food a headache. I wish writers who are fre- 
quently taken this way could be issued with rations of aspirin. 

* 7 * * 

Mr. Harold Nicolson’s description of his underclothing in these 
columns last week so moved a sympathetic quartette of readers that 
out of their combined resources they secured him a pair of pyjamas. 
They were doll’s pyjamas, but in such matters it is the intention 
that counts. JANUS. 
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THE PROBLEM OF JAPAN 


By STRATEGICUS 


NLY recently there appeared an account of the Far Eastern 
campaign which suggests most strikingly how illusion has 
gathered about it. The operations were centrally directed from 
Washington, and, with great fleets at their disposal, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff set Nimitz to cut all the main Japanese communications 
while MacArthur was “ neutralising ” and by-passing one foothold 
after another. This strategy so brilliantly justified itself that now 
the Allies are fighting within the inner Japanese defences ; but it 
apparently misled many American critics. It was assumed that 
by-passing was synonymous with destruction. General MacArthur 
never claimed that this was the case ; but that was how it was con- 
ceived: “Tens of thousands of Japanese . . . were still alive on its 
fringes (the So!omons Sea) and on its jungle islands. But they 
belonged to the mosquitoes and the crocodiles. They were the 
hostages of Fate, their great strongholds had become Hunger Forts.” 
Perhaps it is more merciful to suppress the name of the American 
author, though it is one which the critic would not ordinarily ignore. 
These “emaciated bodies” are now facing those incomparable 
fighters the Australian and New Zealand troops ; for, in fact, they 
have conquered their environment and are now fighting in New 
Guinea and Bougainville as grimly as ever. It is very necessary to 
grasp this fact. These Japanese troops have been cut off from 
Japan for over a year. They were left to the tender mercies of 
some of the most inhospitable country in the world ; and still they 
fight on, apparently reduced very little in numbers. They fight to 
the death. Asking very little of life, living under conditions that are 
almost incredible when the occasion calls, they form the kernel] of 
the problem of Japan. 

It is here that the “pocket” dominates the situat‘on. There 
are numbers of these small footholds. It might be little exaggeration 
to say there are hundreds ; and in each of them the Allies have to 
face an invisible foe who recognises the value of ground and takes 
cover with a genius that has never been equalled. In thirty months 
of fighting the greatest number of prisoners taken at one time was 
only 29 ; that gives the measure of their resistance. There have been 
more captured since ; but this figure is one that cannot be challenged, 
and it remains true that they have to be killed if they are to be 
disposed of at all. What will the Japanese accept as defeat? Will 
their leaders be able to command a general surrender if they should 
decide on it? Must every Japanese fighting man be killed before 
this challenge is overcome? These are some of the questions which 
demand the answer that only time can disclose. 

The foundation of Allied victory has already been well and truly 
laid. It is the dominance of Allied Sea Power ; and now the Allies 
dispose of such naval might that the Japanese fleets can almost be 
ignored. They cannot be ignored altogether, because there does not 
seem to be much prospect of the ruling class in Japan abandoning 
one of the richest empires the world has ever seen while a single 
chance remains of snatching victory from defeat. But it is true to 
say that the safety of Allied shipping in the Pacific is very much less 
‘a matter of concern than the amount of shipping available. With 
the single exception of the Burma-Siam block the campaign against 
Japan entails amphibious operations. It is this that makes shipping 
of such importance in the Far East. The Allies have resources of 
overwhelming strength ; but the difficulty is to deploy them with 
the full equipment they need and then maintain them. 

It has been officially stated that the United States intend to reduce 
their Army to about seven millions. There may be about a million 
British and Imperial troops in Burma and there will be, presumably, 
hundreds of thousands more to reinforce them. The troops of 
Australia and New Zealand swell the number still more. There are 
Air Forces of immense strength, too; and the material equipment 
and organisation of the Allied armies make up a complex of force 
that should be sufficient to solve this very intractable problem. But 
the Japanese have already mobilised between four and five millions 
of men, and they have several classes not yet called up that may 
increase the total mobilisable force to eight millions or more. If 


this were not a campaign of “ pockets,” one would say that the 
Japanese must know they have no chance. From the standpoint of 
sheer realism, their only chance is to drag out the struggle; and 
their ability to fight on such terms has already been indicated. 

Until recently the replacement rate of aircraft was keeping pace 
with the destruction. That has probably now ceased to be the 
case; and this means that the greatest single element of Allied 
power will before long begin to govern the development of the cam- 
paign. Already it is sowing destruction in Japan; and when that 
destruction is complete it will begin the fragmentation of the larger 
groups of Japanese troops in the same way that Eisenhower split 
up the Germans. These larger groups are in China, Burma, Siam, 
Indo-China, Malaya and in Japan itself. In Burma the British and 
Imperial troops have met and destroyed the largest body of Japanese 
troops anywhere encountered in the field ; and no doubt, when the 
monsoon season is over, they will clear Siam. Malaya will be 
mainly dependent on amphibious operations, and probably the 
earliest of these will be the attack on Singapore ; for the East Indies 
fleet of Sir Arthur Power must open the South China Sea from its 
southern door in order to intervene in the campaign against Siam 
and Indo-China. 

It is perhaps China itself that will come next in the order of 
attack because, before the Chinese Army can take its proper part 
in the redemption of the country it must be adequately supplied. 
The Ledo road has been opened and is adding its quota of material ; 
but this is hardly relevant to the needs of the campaign that will 
be necessary to defeat the Japanese armies. There are probably 
about half the mobilised troops in China, and the force maintained 
on the Russian frontier suggests the fears of the Japanese war-lords. 
At present, however, the interest centres in the port of Foochow, 
which the Chinese have recently recaptured. The adjacent island 
of Formosa has been bombed and shelled for many months, and it 
is obvious that this area would offer a suitable place for the landing 
of troops and supplies. This important fact has not been ignored. 

Long ago it was observed that in the great Russian campaigns 
the Staff always kept open a number of alternative thrusts. They 
rarely struck at adjacent sectors ; but, striking here and there when 
the occasion offered, they skilfully articulated a tremendous offen- 
sive. In the China Sea the Allies are operating on the same plan. 
They are obviously threatening Formosa and the adjacent main- 
land ; and sooner or later they will land there. At the same time, 
they threaten to move up the Ryukyu Island chain, the stepping- 
stones to Japan proper. This advance is being covered by the 
Super-Fortress raids from the Marianas and by Mustangs from Iwo- 
jima. They are gradually overrunning the Philippines and control 
the communications through the South China Sea from them. Their 
various thrusts look north towards Japan, and west towards For- 
mosa, from the Philippines towards Indo-China and also to the 
south. Everywhere they effect a lodgement they establish landing- 
strips for bombers, and farther ahead for fighters to cover them. 

In the question of priorities we can at least see certain indications. 
The Americans will land in Japan. For such a project they will need 
ample air-cover, preferably from a number of points. It would 
only be a natural preparation to seize and use Chinese territory 
facing Japan. They might reach such positions through Foochow 
and its hinterland. It is not, indeed, the campaign against the large 
bodies of troops which hold this territory that seems so formidable. 
The Allies, once they have overcome the problem of supply, should 
be able to mobilise armies that will match any the Japanese can 
place in the field ; and they can now provide commanders who have 
secured experience against the very Army which taught the Japanese 
their tactics. These facts suggest that there should be little difficulty 
beyond the admittedly obstinate matter of supply. It is the multi- 
plication of campaigns in a great number of islands that opens up 
a distant vista. But, presumably, the Allies will take the great 
concentrations of troops first. Their defeat may possibly entail mass 
surrender ; but if it fails to do that, it will at least release sufficient 
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numbers to round up the separate island garrisons more rapidly. 
We need have no doubt of the versatility and brilliant handling of 
the Br'tish and Imperial troops. We are represented in both the 
Indian and Pacific Oceans in the fleets, in the air and on land. If 
only ten times the number of troops could be supplied the Allies 
might confidently look forward to a winding-up of the war in some 
reasonable period. 

Short of one development, that seems scarcely likely. If the 
Russians should join the attack against Japan it is hardly possible 
that the campa‘gn could last long. Apart from the admirable air- 
bases north of Japan, Russia would be able to engage and defeat the 
Manchurian and Korean armies. At one stroke the industrial 
potent.al would receive a death-blow. Apart from this the campaign 
may drag on for years. 


FRANCE AND THE LEVANT 


By EDWARD ATIYAH 


HE crisis in the Levant provoked by the landing in the Lebanon 
of French military replacements and reinforcements, simul- 
taneously with the presentation by the French Government of 
proposals to Syria and the Lebanon for a treaty, was not unexpected. 
When I was in the Lebanon (my own country) about a month ago, 
I discussed the situation with many competent observers, all of 
whom predicted more trouble with the French. The reason was 
that France was insisting on an interpretation of her special position 
jn the Levant which the two States concerned could not accept. It 
is therefore necessary to explain what, in fact, this alleged “ special 
position” is and how France’s “traditional connection” with the 
Levant arose. In the days of the Ottoman Empire, France, whether 
from purely religious motives. or with an eye on ultimate political 
advantage, was wont to champion the cause of the Catholic and 
Maronite communities in the Levant, and particularly in the Lebanon. 
The presence of these communities also began to draw French 
missionaries to the country as far back as the seventeenth century. 
But it was in the nineteenth century that the “ special position ” and 
the cultural connection began to take definite shape. On the one 
hand, missionaries now arrived in large numbers and, through the 
many schools they founded in the Lebanon, the French languarge 
and French culture began to spread (particularly among the sects 
in communion with Rome) on a large scale. On the other hand, 
the European Powers, anticipating the dissolution of the “ Sick Man 
of Europe,” were beginning, mentally, to carve up Turkey’s Arab 
empire, and to stake, each, a tacit claim to its share in the succession. 
France, basing herself on the “ traditional and cultural connection ” 
and determined to acquire a position balancing England’s expected 
share in this heritage (not to mention Egypt), planted her invisible 
stake in Syria. After the missionaries came a few companies (rail- 
ways, &c.), and all the time French education was proceeding inten- 
sively as well as extensively, its aim being (unlike that of the corre- 
sponding American institutions) not so much to revive Arab culture 
as to assimilate the Catholic and Maronite sects to France. 

By 1912 the pattern of European ambitions in the Arab world had 
become so clear that France obtained a recognition from Britain of 
her “special position in Syria”; and three years later, when the 
British Government was negotiating with the Arabs the terms on 
which they were to revolt against Turkey (which had entered the 
war in 1914 on Germany’s side) in return for a recognition by Britain 
of an independent Arab kingdom, the British negotiator entered a 
reservation concerning the interests of France in certain regions of 
Syria, viz., the Lebanon, which on account of its Latin Christian 
majority France regarded as her stronghold. This reservation was 
not accepted by the Arab negotiator, who, however, offered to post- 
pone the issue till after the war in order not to disturb Anglo-French 
concord at the moment. 

A year later (in 1916) Britain concluded with France the Sykes- 
Picot agreement, which provided for the division of the Arab world 
east of the Mediterranean into British and French spheres of 
influence and the placing of the various countries in them under 
open or disguised tutelage. The French sphere comprised Syria 
and the Lebanon. In the interior (i.e., the Eastern portion with 
Damascus as its capital) the French undertook to recognise an 
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independent Arab kingdom, but in the coastal region (1.e., the 
Lebanon and its surroundings) they were at liberty to establish a 
régime of direct French administration. The Sykes-Picot agreement 
(which fundamentally negatived the promises of unity and inde- 
pendence made to the Arabs) was later implemented by the decisions 
of the San Remo Conference (1920) which awarded France a mandate 
for Syria and the Lebanon. This was a double blow to Arab aspira- 
tions and expectations in these countries. For not only was the 
mandatory idea itself something new and offensive to them, but 
also the choice of the mandatory Power had been made without 
reference to their wishes, and was utterly unacceptable to the 
majority. The King-Crane Commission (an official American body 
sent by President Wilson to ascertain the wishes of the peoples of 
the countries concerned) reported that the consensus of opinion in 
Syria, while repudiating the “mandated” form of tutelage, was 
overwhe!mingly in favour of “assistance” being provided by the 
United States, or, failing her, by Great Britain, but on no account 
by France. 

In Damascus, which was to be the capital of the independent 
Arab State France had promised to recognise, Arab aspirations were 
violently assaulted and Syrian independence suppressed a few months 
after the meeting of the San Remo Conference (1920). Faisal (the 
leader of the Arab revolt, who had entered the city at the conclusion 
of the desert campaign, in which the Arabs had fought side by side 
with Allenby’s troops) was forcibly driven out, his kingdom destroyed 
and the whole of Syria put under French occupation and direct 
control. As for the Lebanon, it was from the beginning regarded 
and ruled almost as a colony. In both countries the French régime 
became very unpopular and a struggle for independence ensued. 
After sixteen years of conflict, rebellion and repression, France 
decided at last, at the time of the Blum Government, to conclude 
treaties with the two countries, on the analogy of the Ang‘o-Iraqui 
treaty of 1930, terminating the mandate, recognising the independence 
of Syria and the Lebanon and sponsoring their admission to the 
League of Nations. In return, France asked for the right to use 
airfields and station garrisons in their territories—of a_ specified 
size and for a limited time in the case of Syria, but with no limit 
as to numbers and for the whole period of the treaty (twenty years) 
in the case of the Lebanon. The two countries accepted these 
conditions as a first step towards real independence, but the French 
Senate, after the fall of the Blum Government, failed to ratify them 
and they did not come into force. 

This was the position when France collapsed in 1940. By that 
time, it must be frankly stated, the Syrians and Lebanese had 
reached the last stages of impatience with French rule. They had 
been told that the mandate'was merely to help them reach full 
independence. After twenty years they found themselves as far from 
independence as ever, and being treated in many ways as a French 
possession. A large proportion of the Maronites (the devoted friends 
of France in the past, who had veted for her in 1919), including 
some of their most prominent leaders, had become as bitterly opposed 
to the French régime as the Moslems and the other Christian sects 
had been from the beginning, and so a large majority of the popula- 
tion was now determined to terminate the political connection with 
France completely. 

When the British, helped by a small contingent of Free French 
troops, liberated the Levant from the Vichy régime, General Catroux 
issued, on behalf of General de Gaulle, a declaration, countersigned 
by Britain, announcing the termination of the mandate and stating 
that Syria and the Lebanon were from that moment sovereign inde- 
pendent States. He went on to add, however, that their independ- 
ence would be “ safeguarded” in a treaty to be subsequently con- 
cluded between them and France. This was ominous; and _ the 
Syrians and Lebanese knew what it meant, and prepared to meet it. 
They had Britain’s guarantee of their independence, and shortly 
after secured its unconditional recognition by both the U.S.A. and 
the Soviet Union. 

Soon events began to confirm their suspicions. The French were 
reluctant to hand over to them the ful] powers of an independent 
Government, and when two years ago the Lebanese Parliament 
passed legislation to give unilateral effect to the country’s independ- 
ence in certain respects, the French retaliated by arresting the Piesi- 
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dent of the Republic and the Cabinet. National sentiment flared 
up throughout the country, and, supported by intervention from the 
British (concerned to honour their guarantee and to preserve order 
along their military lines of communication) and pressure from all 
the other Arab countries, caused the French to yield over that 
particular issue. 

Now the final phase has been reached. The French have put 
their cards (with a couple of revolvers) on the table. They want 
Syria and the Lebanon to accept treaties granting France certain 
rights to ensure her “special position” in the two countries and 
“her communications with Indo-China”! The two countries refuse 
to recognise any “ special position ” that implies a restriction of their 
independence. Cultural and financial interests they are willing to 
consider, but any form of political control or military occupation 
they reject. The French argue that it is unreasonable of Syria and 
the Lebanon to refuse conditions which Iraq and Egypt accepted 
from England in 1930 and 1936. The Syrians and Lebanese retort 
that both Iccal and world conditions have changed considerably since 
that time ; that France nad the same chance as England then but 
missed it ; and lastly that they are already internationally recognised 
sovereign, independent States, whereas Iraq and Egypt obtained 
their independence only through the treaties they concluded with 
Britain. 

The crux of the matter is that the Syrians and Lebanese do not 
trust the French and are determined to have the substance, and not 
only the name, of independence. They are strongly supported by 
the Arab League, of which they are members ; and they consider 
that they have a right to the support of the United Nations, and 
particularly of Great Britain. | 


A SOLUTION FOR INDIA 


By AN ANGLO-INDIAN 


LL the permutations and combinations of the conventional means 
A of approach to the Indian problem have been discussed thread- 
bare, and nothing has emerged that will help. The depth of our 
despair can be gauged from the suggestion that India be given a 
year’s—or was it two years’?—notice that if 400 million people, 
largely illiterate, unorganised and inarticulate, cannot agree amongst 
themselves, a constitution will be imposed on them from outside. 

But why start again from the egg? Why not build on the excel- 
lent foundation of provincial autonomy already laid? 
autonomy worked reasonably well for more than two years. In the 
Punjab it was, and still is, an outstanding success and a vast improve- 
ment on both dyarchy and bureaucracy. When war broke out, how- 
ever, the Congress Ministries resigned, not at the bidding of their 
electors, but by the very undemocratic act of obeying the orders of 
an outside and irresponsible All-India Committee. Their excuse 
for resigning was that India had been plunged into the war without 
being consulted. Had she been consulted the result should have 
been a foregone conclusion, as several Ministries had already said 
they would fight, and Congress itself had for years been condemn- 
ing aggression, and criticising Downing Street for not coming to 
the aid of China, Abyssinia, Austria and Czechoslovakia. The issue 
was therefore academic and could have been tackled in an academic 
manner. Had the Congress Ministries registered a formal and digni- 
fied protest and then plunged into the prosecution of the war nothing 
could have prevented India getting all she wanted in two years. 

The next undemocratic incident was the Cripps Mission. Sir 
Stafford made his offer to the wrong people. By no stretch of 
imagination could the League and Congress leaders claim, in the 
face of the recent elections, to be the democratically elected repre- 
sentatives of India. No one knows what their membership is nor 
where they get their funds. The Punjab has repudiated them both, 
and could not be bound by any agreement they made. And it is 
the Punjab that has led India’s martial efforts in two world wars. 
But how in the name of democracy could the constitutionally elected 
representatives of the whole of British India be ignored in favour of 
these committees? The Central Assemblies had already been 
rejected as the foundation for a Federal Government. They were 
irresponsible—debating societies rather than the rulers of a conti- 
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nent—and bore no relation to the Government of the day in the 
provinces they should have federated. But what about the Pro- 
vincial Governments which had been solemnly elected a few years 
before the greatest and best organised General Election ever held 
in India, had all taken office and governed, and had some of them 
been governing their provinces ever since? True enough, several 
of these Ministries had ceased to govern—Congress and the League 
had never governed at all and were not organised to govern—but 
the Ministers and the members of the Provincial Assemblies were 
still in being. Why on earth did not Cripps call together the 
Premiers or the Ministries of the Provinces, the constitutional repre- 
sentatives of the units of the hoped-for Fedération, and ask them 
what they thought about the running of the Centre? 

After all, it is they and they alone who know where the shoe 
pinches, what powers the Centre and the Provinces should each have 
and what should be the safeguards and controls. What can Con- 
gress and the League know of these purely administrative matters? 
But apart from this practical point, what right had the British 
Government, after conducting a General Election and setting up 
autonomous Ministries in India, to by-pass them in favour of the 
committees of political societies of unknown authority? No wonder 
we are at a deadlock after such a betrayal of democratic principles 
and constitutional practice. The new approach to the Indian 
problem can only be by way of the autonomous Ministries, Unfor- 
tunately, less than half are now functioning, but at least these can 
be invited to depute resident Ministers to Delhi to enable their 
Provinces to have a full share in the Central Government. That 
would, at any rate, be a start back towards constitutional sanity. 

The constitution of India cannot be a machine built to a blue- 
print. It must be an organism growing from a germ. It is our 
task to plant a seed which, given good will and common sense, can 
grow into a Centre which will be acceptable to the provinces and 
States of India. This may be regarded as a provincial, even a Punjab, 
view ; but surely it is in the self-governing Provinces that political 
realism and statesmanship are to be found. They are governing, 
and in some cases governing extremely well. Besides, how can the 
Centre ever be built in any other way but on the Provincial Minis- 
tries? India is a continent with more languages, races, religions, 
cultures and climates than Europe, and its population of 400 million, 
as already stated, is unorganised, inarticulate and largely illiterate, 
with very inadequately developed communications by way of roads, 
railways, newspapers and radio. 

On this foundation has already been built a provincial system of 
government with provincial parties, policies, Legislatures and Minis- 
tries. Does any practical man really believe that on top of all this, 
but completely independent of it, can be superimposed All-India 
electorates and elections, All-India parties and policies? And what 
relation would the All-India member have to his Provincial Ministry? 
It is hard enough to get the common man, even when literate and 
organised, to work a party system and join in an election, but to 
expect him when unorganised and illiterate to join in two party 
systems at the same time (or even one after the other), one provincial 
and one “continental,” bearing little if any relation to each other, is 
surely asking too much. To all but dreamers the only possible 
hope for an agreed and workable Centre is to abandon the idea of 
Assemblies and Senates, parties and party politics, majority votes 
and Press galleries, and let the Centre be run by a Cabinet of 
Ministers deputed to represent them by the self-governing Provinces 
and such States and groups of States as might decide to join in. 

It is unfortunately true that the All-India Congress might sabotage 
such a Federal Cabinet by insisting on bringing “ politics ” into as 
many issues as possible, and by acting not as representatives of thele 
Provinces, but as puppets of the All-India Congress Committee. If 
that happened, of course, a new deadlock would occur, but there 
could then be no doubt where the fault lay—it would not be with 
those who wished to instal democracy in India. It is also true that 
—even with its present record in war and peace—the Provincia] 
Congress parties can at any time win General Elections in many 
Provinces, for the very simple reason that there is no other organised 
party. In the Punjab the Unionist Party isa brilliant exception: 
The U.P. landlords might also have been if after the last war they 
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had changed their ways, lived on their estates and developed them 
and attended to the welfare of their tenants and dependents. But 
they committed political suicide by continuing in their bad old ways, 
and Government never stimulated them to do otherwise. At the 
same time a Provincial Congress Party is a constitutional party, as 
Jong as it remains loyal to its electors and speaks as their representa- 
tives and not as the puppets of an All-India Committee. 

This suggested approach may be a shock to the partisans of All- 
India societies and to those who look forward to one great Parliament 
representing the 400 millions of India. But surely a working reatity 
is better than an unworkable dream? It may be objected that this 
plan will make for a weak Centre. This so-called weakness will be 
its very strength. Its decisions will have to be implemented by 
the States and Provinces which sent their representatives to the 
Centre, and therefore the Centre will have to make agreed decisions, 
and there can be no persecution of minorities and no hasty experi- 
ments. The Centre may be slow and weak at first—there will be 
nothing novel in that,—but at least it will be a self-governing and 
representative Centre, and that is what we are looking for. 


DEATH AND LOVE 


By F. TENNYSON JESSE 


OW many of us, I wonder, have thought about the feelings of 
the man who, in cold blood and in perfect health and before 
he has started to fight, writes a letter which he hopes will never be 
read—that letter which is to be given to his wife, his mother or 
his sweetheart only if he is killed? It must be a strange sensation 
sitting in some barracks, somewhere in England, to try to put the 
best of yourself into a letter that, with your whole heart, you hope 
will be wasted. A young man who had just finished his training in 
July, 1940, was amongst the many thousands who wrote such a 
Jetter and, alas, his had to be delivered, although, with the confidence 
of youth, he thought he never could be killed. He wrote the letter 
to his wife and she received it in an English village while he lay dead 
in Burma. These are a few of the things he said, and he said them 
beautifully because it was impossible for him to write bad English :— 
“IT am writing this because I want you to know what my feelings 
are at this time. If I survive, you will never read it; you will only 
read it if I am killed. I want you to know what I felt before I died. 
I have wanted you to know it for a long while, and I have not been 
able to tell you. I could not talk about these things during the short 
but wonderful times we have had together; to do so would have 
been to bring down upon us with crushing awareness that dreadful 
shadow which we have so miraculously dispelled. And after that 
first visit of 48 hours, when I came to you in Suffolk in September, 
I have not dared to speak again about what might happen to us. 
Our emotions were so harried then that I could never go through 
such torture with you again. But I do want to say certain things, 
though I find it very difficult to write them: my life is so unreal 
and my surroundings seem so extraordinary, even after ten months, 
that I cannot fix my coherent thoughts for very long. They are all 
inside me, but it is hard to bring them out. I do not want to die 
with them inside me. 

I should hate this to be cold and perfect prose. I want it to be 
wild and passionate, I don’t want to sit and think about the sen- 
tences. But the fact of my sitting here, writing a letter for you to 
read after my death, while my companion stifles my thoughts with 
his snores, is so extraordinary that heaven only knows how this will 
turn out. Pleasant, good-natured fool,—if he were to wake up and 
read this he would think me crazy. 

My darling, when the war started we told each other, although 
at the time we were torn with the most fearful distress, that we 
both believed we should pull through safely. Now the situation has 
become far worse, worse than anyone thought possible, but I still 
believe it. Yes, truly. It is a wonderful thing to believe. If, years 
from now, I read this letter myself before I tear it up, I shall smile 
as I come to that, and congratulate myself on being a good prophet. 
But if you read it—oh, my poor darling, how you will weep over it. 
Dear, dear child, I cannot imagine it. I think I shall live. I do not 
Know why I think so: S—— F——, whom I sometimes talked to 
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about these things, was convinced that he would be killed. Strange 
if just the opposite should happen. One night I said to him, when we 
were both a bit tight: ‘I don’t care what they do to me. They can 
tear me to pieces, they can kill me now or next year, but so long as [ 
die to stop them taking England, then I am satisfied.’ He told me 
afterwards that what I said made him incredibly happy. I had never 
said it to anyone before, but I said it with terrific vehemence, and | 
meant it. I had known it all along. I had known it ever since I 
joined the army. 

Now that kind of talk is all very well for a man who has no real 
bonds on this earth. There are millions of them, and I’ve no doubt 
that they feel the same as I do. But my bonds with you are the 
strongest that a man can know. I meant it when I said that I would 





rather sever my bonds with you, lose all our love, all our life that 
has been so perfect, plunge myself into a darkness of which I know 
nothing, since I believe in no life after death—rather lose everything 
than see England defeated. Can you understand this? Do you 
think I love England more than I love you? You must never think 
that. I love nothing more than you. How can I possibly compare 
the two? I joined this war to fight for both of you; my life depends 
equally on the survival of England and the survival of our love. When 
I try to separate the two, I find I cannot do it. There is nothing 
heroic about wishing to die for one’s country: every volunteer in 
the forces is prepared to do it. That is what goes to make victory; 
and if I can be an infinitesimal part of that victory, then that is 
enough. Oh my beloved, how impossible it is to write of such things, 
I only know that if in dying I can help England to win, then I shall die. 

But what about you? I should leave you behind. That is the 
dreadful part of it: that is what has sometimes made me long to be 
rid of it all and leave the war to others and fly with you out of reach 
of all this horror. But that is impossible. The thought of leaving 
you behind tortures me: and here am I volunteering to die! It is 
all so unreal. Can you see now how difficult it is for me to sort out 
my thoughts and write about dying, when all the time sorrow is 
plucking at my heart as I think of you reading this: reading that I 
who love you so completely have left you with these thoughts in my 
head, and have left you with the full knowledge that all your life 
your arms will be outstretched towards me, and your dear heart weighed 
down by an inescapable misery. By all that we love, why should | 
be called upon to do such things? I worship you with all my body 
and soul ; but I have given my body and soul to the cause of England, 
and if England wants them she must take them. You both possess 
me ; England has claimed me, and if she should give me back to you 
it will be because she knows that one so precious and dear as yourself 
cannot be allowed to suffer for the rest of your life. 

What makes all this torturing thought so futile is that if I am 
killed I shall never know whether England was victorious or not. 
Or shall I? I shal! know it for this reason: that I do not believe 
England can ever be beaten. This is perhaps my clearest belief of 
all: clearer than belief in my own life, clearer than belief in the 
ultimate security of ourselves. England will not lose. You may 
know, my darling, when you read what I am writing, that this was 
the last thought that came to me before I died; and that with it 
came some comfort in the fact that England’s victory would bring 
some measure of safety and perhaps, in the end, of happiness for 
you. I do not believe in God, but I believe unshakably in the 
triumph of good against evil. I do not pray to God: I pray to the 
goodness of the earth and the goodness that is the rock of civilization 
and the foundation of all that is worth calling progress. These 
things can never be overthrown. England is the rock of civilization ; 
and upon that rock is founded the great love that lies between us 
two. If the rock is swept away from beneath us, what hope is there 
for us? There is none: and therefore I will fight and die that the 
rock may stand firm. 

You may say that if I die there is no hope for us in any case. True, 
But there is hope for you. You must not feel, dear beloved, that 
I am all that matters in the world. You will, I truly believe, find 
other sources of happiness. That is what I am fighting for : to make 
a world from which evil will be banished and in which real joy wil 
be possible. Joy for you, you, you. I know that happiness will be 
possible, no matter what agony you may have to suffer in finding % 

I know that England will win. The possibility of our losing % | 
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something which I have refused to let myself think about, because 
it creates the hardest problem of all. If this struggle is to be lost, 
then every true patriot knows that he would rather die on the field 
than witness the results of defeat. But how can I say that? How can 
I say that I would rather leave you defenceless in a cruel and hostile 
world than face the bitterness of that world beside you? I cannot 
say it; but, when you read this, you will know that I died with the 
belief of our victory strong in my heart, and that I am now beyond 
the reach of defeat. And you may know this too: that if I die and 
we are beaten, and if you see no prospect or possibility of happiness 
anywhere and if you decide then that you must take your life, then 
you need never ask yourself if I would have condemned you for it. 
Because that is what I should have done had I lived to see us brought 
to defeat ; I truly believe I should have killed you and killed myself. 
There would have been no hope for us : nothing but ruin and tragedy, 
and black, endless despair. The rock that upheld our love would 
have vanished for ever. 

But all this will never happen, because England will win. I may 
die, but England will win. And what does my death matter, if there 
is a corner in the world in which you may discover happiness and 
know the meaning of beauty? There will be such a corner; wars 
are not fought for nothing ; I know it, and that is why I beg you to 
carry on.” 

Thus wrote this young soldier five years ago in a barracks in England. 
Thus wrote many thousands of men but few, if any, more beautifully. 
The Japanese pounded the position of him and his men with 
mortar fire and he ordered the men to the slit trenches. Not till it 
was over did they find that the heart that had beaten both for his 
wife and for England had been pierced by Japanese metal. His 
men grieved for him, for they loved him. We who are left remember 
the Battle of Britain and those first blitzes and how we also felt, quite 
illogically, that England could not be beaten. And as long as she 
breeds men of this sort she never will be. 


WOMEN AND PARLIAMENT 
By J. F. S. ROSS 

EFORE women had the vote we heard a good deal about “ man- 

made laws” and “man-made wars,” with the implication that 
when the suffrage was extended to women sweeping changes for 
the better would ensue. Women over thirty received the vote in 
1918 and those over twenty-one in 1928; so that the older women 
had the chance to use their votes in all seven inter-war General 
Elections, and even the younger ones had three General Elections 
in which to make their influence felt. The results do not suggest 
that “votes for women” has made any great difference in the course 
of public affairs. 

True, the House of Commons still consists chiefly of men; but 
the women put them there. On the present register women out- 
number men by roughly nine to eight, so that they have much the 
greater voting power. Yet at the last General Election only nine 
women were successful in a House numbering 615. Nor can we 
account for this by the smaller number of women candidates (sixty- 
eight), for while nearly half of the men candidates got in, less than 
one in seven of the women did. Do women prefer to be represented 
by men? It looks very much like it. 

These and other facts suggest also that, even now, women as a 
whole are less interested in politics than are men. Observation 
shows that though the “man in the street” is not particularly well 
informed on political matters the “woman in the home” is even 
less so. When capable women take up politics seriously they achieve 
a distinction that any man might envy ; names in each of the parties 
and outside party will leap to the mind. But the fact remains that, 
in general, women show less interest in and less understanding of 
political issues than men. 

Doubtless some part of this difference is due to habit and tradition ; 
men got the start in such matters, and women have not yet over- 
taken them. Will they do. so? Have they even now started to do 
so? Or is there some intrinsic difference between masculine and 
feminine mentality and temperament that makes politics more attrac- 
tive and intelligible to the average man than to the average woman? 
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These are not idle questions—they may be of great importance to 
our political (and therefore economic and social) future—but wa 
have little to go upon in attempting to answer them. We know, for 
each constituency and for the country as a whole, how many men 
electors there are and how many women ; but we have no means of 
telling what differences there are between the ways they vote. 

Do fewer women than men use their votes? Do they distribute 
them between the parties differently? It has been suggested that 
most married women take their political views from their husbands 
and vote accordingly ; though cynics declare that women only say 
that they will vote like their husbands and actually vote the other 
way, because they are so sick of hearing men lay down the law on 
politics. 

Again, it has been suggested that in using their votes women are 
all for “ safety first,” and that in the panic election of 1931, followe 
ing the so-called financial crisis, it was the women’s vote that for 
this reason brought disaster to the Labour Party and gave the Cone 
servatives and their “ National” allies so overwhelming a victory, 
Is there any truth in this? We have no means of judging ; but we 
can see the danger that would hang over us if women were normally 
less interested than men in politics, but more liable to be swept off 
their electoral feet in moments of crisis. 

Apart from that, however, women no less than men should culti« 
vate a keen and intelligent interest in the whole course of politics, 
The idea that women should chiefly interest themselves in such 
questions as housing and child-welfare is fallacious and dangerous, 
They have their own special and valuable contributions to make on 
such subjects, but it ought to be far more widely recognised than 
it is that all political problems fall within the woman’s sphere of 
interest and responsibility. Industry and trade, town-planning, 
unemployment, war and peace—the whole range of politics vitally 
affects women in the long run, no less than men, and it is up to them 
to act accordingly. It may be that relatively few women will ever 
desire to enter the House of Commons: it may be that women will 
continue to prefer to elect men, as they presumably do now. What 
is essential is that women electors, whether they vote for women or 
for men, should use their votes with knowledge and discrimination, 
They cutnumber the men: theirs is correspondingly the heavier 
responsibility. 

These are matters of first-class importance ; but how little actual 
knowledge we have to go upon in discussing them. If we could 
look at the record of all the elections from 1918 onwards and com- 
pare in detail how the women used their votes with how the men 
used theirs, how instructive it would be. It would not only be 
the main effects that we could study, but also many side issues ; 
for example, how the distribution of the two votes, masculine and 
feminine, varied in different types of constituency and as between 
different types of candidate. But we do not know, and we cannot 
tell ; for the records are altogether silent on these points. What a 
pity it is. 

Let us look ahead, however. How can we remedy this deficiency 
in the future? There is a very easy way. Let two sets of voting 
papers be printed for every election, identical in size and lettering 
and layout, but different in colour, and let the pink papers be issued 
to the women voters and the blue papers to the men. Then, indeed, 
we shall be able to learn a great deal about the different ways of 
men and women as electors, and shall be able to answer some at 
least of the questions that now puzzle us. The additional cost would 
be negligible, the additional labour and time involved in counting 
the votes would be trifling. 

If this simple reform were carried into effect it would throw a 
flood of light on psychological and other aspects of elections and 
electors, and would help us to improve both our methods and our 
judgements. But it would serve a wider purpose also, for it would 
stimulate popular interest in elections and, through them, in the 
problems of politics generally, while it would bring home to women 
both their opportunities and their responsibilities in public life. 
These are matters of vital importance in the stormy years that lie 
ahead ; for an informed and alert electorate is essential to the proper 

functioning of democracy, and the proper functioning of democracy 
is essential to the peace and prosperity of the world. 








MARGINAL 


By HAROLD 


HE newspapers during the last few weeks have been publishing 
photographs, not only of the arrest and interrogation of enemy 
officials and generals, but also of their corpses after they are dead. 
Obviously it is necessary, for purposes of identification and record, 
that such photographs should be taken: what I question is whether 
they should thereafter be published in the Press. It has been 
customary in this country, when a murderer has been convicted and 
hanged, to cast a veil of official decency over his last moments. 
Reporters are not permitted to be present at the execution, and all 
that the general public is allowed to see of the final ceremonies is 
the posting of a square sheet of paper outside the gate of Penton- 
ville, Brixton or Lewes. In this, it has seemed to me, we display 
a higher sense of human valucs than is displayed either in Russia or 
in the United States ; since if there be any meaning at all in the 
phrase “ the majesty of the law,” then the last act of all such dramas 
should be conducted with reticence and dignity. It is a solemn action 
on the part of the State to apply the overwhelming apparatus of its 
power to the extinction of an individual life ; and if that action is to 
be robbed of its solemnity by the introduction of unworthy elements 
such as sensationalism, vindictiveness or gloating, then we shall find 
ourselves reverting to the barbarism of the pillory or the old and 
most disgraceful exhibitions around Tyburn Tree. For if, as we 
are assured, the quality of mercy “blesseth him that gives and him 
that takes,” then the vice of vengeance is not only horrible to those 
who have to suffer under it, but a curse upon those by whom it is 
publicly indulged in. Our ancestors, in their wisdom, realised in 
time that public executions were bad for the public soul ; but even 
in the eighteenth century nobody was obliged to witness such 
tragedies who did not desire to do so; today the vicar’s daughter 
sees these horrors as she sips her morning tea. 
* . * * 

I am not, I trust, a vindictive person, but I admit that there have 
been moments during the last twenty years when I have told myself 
revenge stories regarding the fate which I should desire for Mussolini 
or for Himmler. I recall one afternoon many years ago when, after 
visiting the arrogant Italian pavilion at the Paris Exhibition, I paced 
the quays devising humiliating punishment for the man who had 
conceived so dangerous and so untrue a scheme of national ostenta- 
tion. Yet once a man, however hateful, is entirely at one’s mercy, 
once he is caught like a rat in a trap, it is only human that a strain 
of mercifulness should come to mitigate one’s anger and that one 
should not desire his final extinction to be attended by circum- 
stances of unnecessary humiliation, cruelty or exposure. Even a 
rat should be drowned expeditiously and quietly, and not suffered 
to run around in agony while the onlookers shout and jeer. It was 
right that the Italian people should themselves exact their retribution 
upon Mussolini; but it was not right that his body should have 
been exposed to gross indignity when he was dead , and it was even 
less right that the newspapers in this distant country should publish 
photographs of his body hanging like a trussed turkey from a petrol- 
filling station. Sejanus ducitur unco—and such inevitably is the 
fate of all dictators ; but the gravity of the Romans would have been 
disturbed if the final degradation of Sejanus had been exhibited, for 
every matron and every virgin to see, upon the kiosks of Cremona 
or Lyons. Heinrich Himmler, again, was an international criminal 
if ever there was one; but that does not justify any gloating over 
his half-clothed corpse. 

* * . * 

The worst effect of total war is that it destroys the moral sensi- 
bility even of those who entered it with the finest motives. We 
started out, in all sincerity and ardour, “to fight evil things.” The 
spirit of unity, courage and self-sacrifice which we developed during 
these atrocious years was beyond all praise. It would be tragic 
indeed if, in developing these great virtues, we were to lose or to 
forget those other virtues of tolerance and decency which were the 
two most distinctive virtues which the people of these islands pos- 
sessed. “After all,” said Mr. Churchill in the House of Commons 
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not so many months ago, “ After all, we are decent folk—all of us. 
It is because I believe this to be profoundly true that I regret when 
I see us indulging in indecency. I am aware that terrible crimes 
against humanity have been committed in this war ; I am convinced 
that the expression “ war criminals” is not some mere phrase used 
by the victors for the purpose of imposing vengeance upon the 
vanquished ; I believe that it represents, not only a fact of justice, 
but the very essence of human conscience. I should wish those 
responsible for all this human misery, I should wish those who 
ordered or executed these sadistic crimes, to be brought to justice 
and to be punished, both as retribution for themselves and as a 
deterrent against future criminality. Under no circumstances what- 
ever must the guilty be allowed to escape. But this necessary act 
of retribution must be carried out upon clearly announced principles 
of procedure. It is for this reason that the visit of Justice Robert 
Jackson, and the Conference which is to meet this week under Lord 
Wright’s chairmanship, are of such importance. For unless the rules 
and categories are agreed from the outset the process of punishment 
may become empirical and confused. Public opinion, in this country 
at least, will soon become glutted with retribution; those war 
criminals who happen to come first on the list will be convicted, 
whatever may be their comparative complicity ; whereas those who 
come last on the list will, owing to a change in the public mood, be 
treated, however great may be their proved guilt, with greater 
leniency. And injustice will thereby be perpetrated. 
* o * . 

I shall not, I trust, be accused by my Soviet friends of diversionary 
activities if I suggest that their conception of war-guilt is likely to 
be more generalised than our own. It has for long been an accepted 
theory in this country that the State should only execute an individual 
after he has been found guilty of murder by a jury of twelve feilow- 
citizens. In Russia, on the other hand, it has for long been customary 
to eliminate all those whose political ideas either are, or may be pre- 
sumed to be, opposed to those of the party in power. It will not 
be easy, even when the trials of war criminals begin, to strike a 
reasonable balance between these two different conceptions. It will 
be even more difficult to do so once the major criminals have been 
identified and convicted, and when the long list of minor war 
criminals comes up for consideration. In two years from now, by 
which time most of the major offenders will have been put on trial, 
the public in this country will have become wearied of the process, 
and some difficulty is bound to arise regarding the surrender into 
Russian hands of countless junior officers or officials who will have 
been by then for several years in British or American captivity, and 
against whom the evidence may not be wholly conclusive. Our 
difficulties will be increased by the fact that the Russian authorities 
will not understand our hesitation to agree to any such mass trans- 
ferences ; they will imagine that we are anxious, for some sinister 
motives, to preserve from elimination the German officer class ; and 
it is for this reason, among others, that it is so important that some 
clear statement should be made before long by Judge Jackson and 
his colleagues regarding the categories into which war criminals 
in our hands are to be divided and the legal methods by which 
they are to be tried. Failing such a statement, much future confusion 
and misunderstanding is bound to result. 

7 * * * 

After the last war we blurred the whole issue, and vitiated the 
final result, by including in our list of war criminals both those 
who had committed actual cruelty or violence and those whose 
responsibility, such for instance as that of Hindenburg, was, to say 
the least, remote. By bunching together the comparatively innocent 
with the demonstrably guilty we destroyed the moral basis for retri- 
bution, with the result that many evil men escaped. This time we 
must secure, by an exact definition of principle, that the guilty do not 
evade punishment and that the innocent do not incur it. And having 
stated our principles, we must stick to them regardless of clamour 
either at home or abroad. 
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Schinberg’s “ Ode to Napoleon Buonaparte ”’ 


Messrs. Boosey AND HAwkKEs transferred their latest concert to the 
Cambridge Theatre, presumably because the demand for tickets 
exceeded the capacity of the Wigmore Hall—though the theatre was 
by no means full. The programme contained, as its chief attractions, 
the first performance here of Schénberg’s Ode to Napoleon Buona- 
parte, which was composed a year ago and produced in New York 
last autumn, and two works chosen by the votes of the audiences 
at this series—Shostakovich’s Concerto for pianoforte, trumpet (Mr. 
Dennis Egan) and strings, and Britten’s Serenade. 

Schénberg’s work is a setting of Byron’s cde—or should one call 
it “ palincede,” for there is nothing eulogistic in his address to the 
fallen emperor?—for a speaker with pianoforte and strings. The 
speaker’s part is notated as regards rhythm but not in the matter 
of pitch, though general indications of the raising and dropping of 
the tone are given. The composer has, therefore, avoided the sing- 
song effect as well as the unpleasant slurring from note to note, 
which characterised the “ Sprechgesang” in such works as Pierrot 
Lunaire. The present method of notation brings with it other 
dangers, though these are perhaps not inherent in it; for this 
declamation of Byron’s verses, though faithful enough to sense and 
rhythm, arcused too often memories of irreverent caricatures of the 
old-style tragedian’s mouthing. It was not Mr. Cuthbert Kelly’s 
fault that the ghost of the late Bransby Williams walked. 

As to the accompanying music, we were informed in the pro- 
gramme-note that according to the composer’s “ technique of com- 
position with twelve tones much musical substance is developed out 
of a single combination of notes.” But the difficulty the ordinary 
listener finds at a first hearing of this music is to perceive how that 
development proceeds, or what principle regulates the progress of 
this music from one particular chord to the next and why that next 
should be the inevitable one. In default of intellectual appreciation 
of the musical procedure, the listener must fall back upon seeking 
intuitive emotional pleasure. Here he has a poor reward in these 
jejune harmonies and arid gibberings. That the twelve-tone system 
can produce beautiful and moving music has been proved by Hinde- 
mith, less rigid perhaps in his adherence to the rules, and Berg. 
Its creator has yet to prove that he can mate his intellectual concep- 
tions with emotional experience. Nor, on the plane of dramatic 
relevance, can it be readily perceived what is the relation between 
the remantic declamation of the voice and the Valley of Dead Bones 
in which it is heard. 

The conductor was Herr Karl Rankl, who was alert and energetic— 
sometimes, as in Handel’s Concerto Grosso in G minor, too energetic 
to achieve real fluency. DyNELEY HUSSEY. 


THE CINEMA 


“The Princess and the Pirate.’’ At the Leicester Square.—— 
“Hollywood Canteen.”’ At Warners. ——- “They Were 
Sisters.'’’ At the Gaumont.——‘“Report from Burma.” 
Generally released. 


The Princess and the Pirate is not the cleverest of the Bob Hope 
films but, more fully than his previous productions, utilises what 
may be called the catharsis of the chase. There is verbal humour as 
well as technicolored horse-play on the Spanish Main, but I found 
that most of the wry Hope quips and the sotto voce cynicisms were 
drowned by floods of laughter from an audience anxious to snatch 
at the slapstick rather than wait for the subtlety. The plain fact 
is that wit in the cinema has never quite matched the achievements 
of comedians in gaping flight from some ludicrous danger: the 
funny face in rapid motion is still the most profitable formula. 
The Princess and the Pirate is an uproariously farcical yet oddly 
congruous mixture of costume play and current Hollywood sophisti- 
cation, and for the fans there is a delightful ending which may be 
lost on the irregular cinema-goer. 

I find it quite extraordinary that an industry capable of the 
tasteful lunacies of this film should be able also to produce Holly- 
wood Canteen, in my opinion the most nauseating piece of work to 
reach the screen for many a long day. This film revue attempts 
the deification of the film-star to such purpose that American 
veterans of the Pacific War are shown swooning away at the very 
thought of being able to shake hands in a Services Canteen with 
Screen actors and actresses who graciously present themselves in 
the awe-inspiring flesh. Moreover, we are assured, on behalf of 
the fighting man, that the kindness of such “ big guys” to us “ little 
guys” (invalided from Pacific horrors) is evidence of the greatness 
of democracy. 
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They were Sisters provides yet another opportunity for Mr. James 
Mason to plumb the oily depths of domestic villainy. He appears 
as a selfish young man wooing and winning a loving spouse who 
later, in middle-age, he drives to drink and suicide. His beastliness 
and cunning cruelty are not only unrelieved but apparently purpose- 
less, however, and if the desire for money and professional power 
were at the root of the trouble, surely we should have seen more 
of the villain amongst his cronies. To have thus rendered the plot 
a little more probable and life-like would enormously have increased 
the morbid power of the characterisation, but nothing short of com- 
plete rewriting could have helped the stagey, flatulent dialogue. 

Report from Burma underlines the comparative inadequacy df 
British front-line camera reporting. This M.o.I. film tells the story 
of fighting through the monsoon rains, of bridging the Chindwin, 
and of the solution of heart-breaking problems in transportation. 
But the shots of the fighting do nof compare with the kind of material 
that is being sent back from the Pacific Islands in the U.S. theatre. 
Presumably we are using fewer cameramen than the Americans and 
the inevitable effect is to minimise in the cinemas the extent and 
importance of the British effort. Major Frank Owen contributes 4 
virile commentary—sometimes perhaps over-reminiscent of the self- 
conscious understatements of Mr. Quentin Reynolds—but in these 
matters, words cannot compensate for action. 
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Picasso. At Slatter’s Gallery, 30, Old Bond Street.——Sir Hugh 
Walpole’s Collection, 2nd Edition. At the Leicester Galleries. 
Victory having been declared throughout Europe, Picasso has 
broken out in the West End of London. “The twanging of the 
exquisitely cracked guitar,” as Wyndham Lewis once put it, may 
be heard from Bond Street to Leicester Square. An early one at 
Wildensteins, six further up at Lefevre’s in the “ School of Paris” 
exhibition, referred to a couple ot weeks ago, fourteen, mostly late 
ones, further down at Slatter’s Gallery, a rather grubby bunch at 
Bilbo’s, and no less than nine from the collection of the late Sir 
Hugh Walpole. It seems to be almost a cartel. The exhibition at 
the Slatter Gallery is entirely composed of Picassos from the 
Willoughby collection, and it contains an important canvas of the 
immediately post-Guernica period called “La Nigoise.” This 
picture is one of a series of portraits of women, starting with the 
hysterical, screaming, tear-grooved heads of 1936, the result of 
Picasso’s reading about the Spanish civil war. These derived in 
colour from Van Gogh’s portraits and in drawing from Grunewald’s 
weeping Madonnas. By 1937 the image had ceased weeping about 
Spain, and “La Nigoise” has achieved a fixed grin, removing it 
somewhat from Grunewald and also from journalism. However, all 
Picasso’s mastery of the arabesque may be seen in a pen drawing 
called “Verre et Frise” in the same exhibition. Mr. Robert 
Melville, Picasso’s Baedeker, contributes earnest notes to the cata- 
logue. Sir Hugh Walpole’s choice of Picassos was from among that 
artist’s most decorative work, the cubist harlequins of the early 
twenties, the neo-classic graces, and the Romanesque “ sculptors and 
models” of 1933. They show Picasso at his most tender and 

delectable. 

The second edition of Sir Hugh Walpole’s collection is delightful, 
and bears an even more personal stamp than the first, though perhaps 
it contains fewer masterpieces. Even so, the little Renoirs are 
breathtaking, Sickert’s “ Blackbird of Paradise” is one of that artist’s 
finest achievements, and the big Degas charcoal drawing is magni- 
ficent. Sir Hugh’s flair is admirably shown by his collection of 
Paul Klees. A few years ago the Leicester Galleries staged a fine 
exhibition of Klee, to which Sir Hugh repaired after lunch on the 
private view day. He at once purchased half-a-dozen of the very 
best before adjourning to the studio of a young artist, to whose 
support he was generously contributing, and from whom he received 
a couple of oils, three watercolours, and a cup of tea. This was 
ihe way Sir Hugh liked to spend an afternoon, and to anyone who 
may think such promiscuous purchasing lacks discrimination, I 
recommend that he looks at the Klees in question, five of which are 
contained in this exhibition. They are superlative examples. Among 
many fine English things in this show are the Graham Sutherland 
oil, a first-rate Henry Moore drawing done before he became quite 
so busy, and Epstein’s “ Isobel,” one of his mest splendid bronzes. 
Sir Hugh’s Sickerts alone would have made an excellent one-man 
show, and the visitor should not pass over the several excellent, 
small James Prydes. MICHAEL AyYRTON. 
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LETTERS TO 


INDUSTRY’S CHOICE 


Sir,—Although it is far from my wish or intention to enter into an 
argument about the merits or demerits of State control, there is one 
point in Mr. Vargas Eyre’s article, “ Industry’s Choice,” which is subject 
to debate. Is it right 10 suggest that our export trade should avoid 
competing in the market of cheap standardised goods? Wholly apart 
from the class of product produced by cheap Oriental or similar labour, 
our greatest competitor in this line will be the United States with a 
higher wage rate than ours. That the U.S.A. has been able to produce 
at Jower costs than ourselves is mainly due to mass production methods, 
the introduction of which was facilitated by the extent of their home 
market. If, however, we can capture a world market as big as their 
home market, there is nothing to stop us from producing as good and 
as cheap products without any debasement of our wage standard. Our 
inherent skill, of which Mr. Eyre so rightly makes a point, will, in fact, 
probably produce a better product at a competitive price. Really, we 
have been doing so for years in our own country, where at least three 
grades of goods find a sale among different classes of the public according 
to their requirements. 

What British industry has to do is not to put the cart before the 
horse by saying this is the class of product we should make and export ; 
but to say what is the class of product required by our potentiai cus- 
tomers—let us see if we can make it at their price and according to their 
peculiar specification. (Lest the last two words be incomprehensible, let 
me explain that every country has its own physical, sociological, economic 
and spiritual values which materially affect the precise specification of 
goods of the same nature.) 

Intensive consumer research overseas will produce the right answer. 
It is to carry out this part of the job of exporting that the British Trade 
Research Organisation was formed by industrialists fully alive to the 
problems that industry has to face. This is industry’s “ getting together ” 
in a co-operative effort—without any question of State aid! If it leads 
to the sharing of the expenses of market research by groups of firms, 
there will be an obvious advantage. 

While I by no means quarrel with Mr. Eyre’s contention that Britain 
is at her best in the production of high quality goods, let us not neglect 
the far vaster market which wants cheaper products.—Yours faithfully, 

PHILIP BAKER. 


British Export Trading Research Organisation. 


LUTHER AND HITLER 

Sir,—I gather from the review of Mr. Peter Wiener’s book on Luther by 
the Dean of Saint Paul's that Mr. Wiener maintains that “with the ex- 
ception of a few refugee pastors in Britain, I do not know of any section 
of the German Protestant Confessional Church whose pastors have re- 
fused. to preach, to serve, to ordain and bless the atrocities and horrors 
committed by the German armies and their leaders.” (I am not sure 
what exactly the word “ordain” means). I have no precise information 
about any action that Confessional pastors have taken during the War. 
But it is important to remember the remarkable memorandum presented 
to Hitler at Whitsuntide in 1936. In this memorandum they asked the 
direct question, “Had the attempt to dechristianise the German people 
which was going forward the co-operation of responsible statesmen or 
was it being merely permitted? ” They pointed to two things. The raising 
of Blood, Race, People and Honour to the position of an official 
Weltanschauung intended to replace a “decayed” Christianity was one 
point. They went on to say that the Evangelical Christian was gravely 
injured in his loyalty by the fact that there were still concentration camps 
in Germany, which claimed to be a State founded on law, and that the 
measures taken by the Secret Police were carried through quite in- 
dependently of the law courts. 

It is often said that the quarrel of the Confessionals with Hitler was 
purely theological, and not moral. It was both. As clear-sighted 
Christians they recognised that Hitler’s attack on Christian theology 
involved inevitably an attack on Christian morals, and especially on that 
reverence for law which has been one of the chief Christian contributions 
to civilisation. I shall be greatly surprised if it be not found, when 
the full truth is known, that this stand, in some shape or form, was 
maintained by the Confessional Christians, A. S. DuNCAN-JONES. 

The Deanery, Chichester. 


Sim,—From Mr. Wiener’s book on Luther, the Dean of St. Paul’s quotes 
this passage: “With the exception of a few refugee pastors in Britain, 
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I do not know of any section of the German Protestant Confessional 
Church whose pastors have refused to preach, to serve, to ordain and bless 
the atrocities and horrors committed by the German armies and their 
leaders.” The Dean comments that this should be denied if it can be 
denied with knowledge. Unfortunately, no denial can be fully satis- 
factory, for (1) neither Mr. Wiener nor anybody else in this country has 
more than scrappy knowledge of the actions and sufferings of the Con- 
fessional Church during the war, and (2) no one can tell what sections 
of “ the Confessional Church ” may be more or less known to Mr, Wiener. 

It is known that, at the time of Munich, Kerrl accused leaders of the 
Confessional Church of treason because they had prayed for peace, not 
victory. It is known that. Hitler’s appeal for a holy war against Russia 
fell flat. We have news of Christians in Germany meeting in cold and un- 
lit churches to pray for those being bombed in English cities. We know 
Mr. Wiener’s account of Niemdller’s quarrel with Hitler, as cited by the 
Dean, is false. Stories accumulate to show that many Christians in 
Germany did what they could to help the Christians in the over-run 
countries. I know personally very many of the leaders of the Confessional 
Church. The suggestion that they have preached and blessed the German 
atrocities is both stupid and scandalous. I commend as sober and well- 
informed Dr. Rieger’s The Silent Church (S.C.M. Press). 

The attempt to show that Luther is the father of the Nazis has for 
years been part of Goebbels’ or Rosenberg’s propaganda, which Mr. 
Wiener seems to have carried forward. This propaganda has a basis in 
selected facts, and may be countered by other selected facts. That Luther 
said many wild and monstrous things, that an understanding between us 
and even the loyal Confessional Church will be very difficult, that German 
Lutheranism has a bad record of subservience to militarism and the State 
are facts neither new nor unimportant. But if Mr. Wiener’s book is as 
unbalanced and inaccurate in general as in the passage quoted by the 
Dean, I shall have to buy it and add it to my collection of Nazi literature. 
—Yours, &c., NATHANIEL MICKLEM. 

The Principal’s Lodgings, Mansfield College, Oxford. 


S1r,—I have no wish whatever to be kind, or even fair, to Luther. But 
let us be fair to history. Hitler’s anti-Semitism does not need Luther; 
ijt can trace its ancestry from the furious Christian anti-Semitism of the 
Middle Ages, which raged over the Continent and has never quite died. 
Luther got it in a comparatively mild form. It was not Luther, but 
a Spanish Inquisitor, who said (and acted on it), “Give me a Jew and 
I will give you a burnt Jew.” As regards intolerance, the Christian 
Churches have had, till recent times, a shocking record, But the Lutheran 
record is by no means the worst. Nor was it the worst in anu-Nazi 
resistance ; no Church in Germany resisted noticeably except where 
Church matters were affected. There was plenty of magnificent German 
resistance ; it filled whatever space in the concentration camps could be 
spared from Jews; but it was mainly lay and democratic.—Yours, &c., 
Rose Macaulay. 


BUCHENWALD 


Sir,—I wonder those who have replied to Mr. Gollancz regarding his 
view that everyone is responsible for what happens to everyone else have 
not drawn attention to the strange difference in his attitude when the 
vicums of a cruel tyranny are those of the Left and when they are 
those of the Right. 

If we ought to have interfered forcibly with the ruthless Gestapo 
before the war, should we have adopted the same attitude to the ruthless 
Ogpu? On this, it appears, Mr. Gollancz is silent. Has he read a book 
called “I Speak for the Silent”? I feel sure he didn’t publish it. 

It is common knowledge that the seizure of power by the Left in 
Russia was accompanied, and followed, by acts of ruthless tyranny as 
great as any recorded of the Gestapo. Did Mr. Gollancz write a pamphlet 
entitled “ Aux armes Citoyens,” pointing out our duty to interfere? No, 
The victims were men of the Right, that is to say, those who dared 
murmur against the Communist Bluebeards. 

Mr. Gollancz might do well to let Buchenwald alone for a moment 
and glance at that mysterious mass grave in which 10,000 Polish officers 
lie buried, and which the Russians were so anxious not to have investi- 
gated by representatives of the Red Cross. But, after all, they were 
only men of the Right, so what matter. Up with the Ogpu and down 
with the Gestapo, is that it? 

I seem to have heard of a Communist called Bela Kun who did 
not wear kid gloves. Did Mr. Gollancz advise armed interference with 
him? H. A. TRESIDDER 


Golden Lion Hotel, Stirling. 
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$1R,—The trouble with Mr. David Thomson is not that he cannot think 
straight on this matter (though no doubt a brilliant logician on every 
other): the trouble is that quite literally he cannot. for more than a few 
minutes at a stretch, think at all. For instance, in his second paragraph 
he uses his brain like a civilised man, and writes: 

““ Mr. Gollancz does well to remind us that German concentration 
camps have existed since 1933; that until the invasion of Austria 
they included only ‘ Aryan’ and ‘non-Aryan’ Germans; and that 
therefore it is ludicrous to regard the whole German people as 
responsible for the brutalities committed in these camps.” 

But the effort is too much; by paragraph six he has relapsed into 
primitive animism, and asks: 

“Why have German citizens never been ready to make any 
similar sacrifice—or even any similar effort—to assert the cause of 
personal justice and civil liberty against the cause of nationalism 
and authority? ” 

Suddenly, you see, “ German citizens,” sans phrase, have never been 
ready, etc.: whereas a few paragraphs earlier some Germans had paid 
for their readiness with their freedom and their lives. This was exactly 
what my pamphlet was about, feebly though I seem to have conveyed 
my meaning to Mr. Thomson. Some experts have estimated that there 
were aS many as two million of these German political victims (plus 
husbands or wives and children, so to say): but the number is, of 
course, quite irrelevant for the present argument. “ Thinking” such 
as this is not only “confused and sentimental”: Mr. Thomson must 
forgive me for saying that it is essentially Nazi.. Even so did Hitler, 
poor perverted half-wit, talk about “the Jews”: he personalised an 
abstraction, and forgot that the reality was, not “the Jews,” but, for 
instance, Mr. Abraham Cohen, Mr. Solomon Levi, and—Yours, etc., 

Brimpton, Berkshire. VicTOR GOLLANCZ. 


Sir.—Surely the main contentions of Mr. Victor Gollancz’s pamphlet are 
unchallengeable? They are: (1) that there are thousands of “good” 
Germans, i.e., Germans who resisted to torture and to death rather 
than yield to Nazism, and, (2) that the citizens of a democracy are more 
responsible than those living under any other form of government for 
what their Government does, or, as in the case of Nazi devilries, known 
to us before the war, omits to do.—Yours faithfully, 
Bayley’s Hill, Sevenoaks, Kent. MAuDE ROYDEN SHAW. 


WHAT SCOTLAND WANTS 


Sir,—Will you be so good as to allow me a little space in which to make 
a brief reply to Mr. Steel Maitland’s letter of May 18th? 

(1) My communication of May 4th was not “very English,” for the 
good reason that I am not half English in blood, and that some of it 
is Scotch. (2) As to my letter “ engendering ” the spirit I deplored, I must 
remind Mr. Maitland that it was a moral challenge, and that such a 
challenge always rouses resentment in some of the persons criticized. The 
fact is inevitable and must be endured by the critic. (3) As to my 
words . . . “ took Scotland into partnership,” the expression was borrowed 
from a keen patriot, Sir William Darling of Edinburgh, who used it, during 
a recent B.B.C. Brains’ Trust discussion, in a manner that induced a 
wholesome human glow in the hearts of all who heard him. As to my 
added words, “. in her growing Empire,” they are literally true as 
I have used them. The Empire was well founded and growing on 
October 23, 1707, when the United Parliament met for the first time. I 
prefer G. M. Trevelyan’s way of putting things to that of Mr. Maitland. 
He has written: “This new English world, so full of vigour, freedom 
and initiative, laid the foundation of the British Empire and the United 
States.” (Italics mine.) Up till the time of the Union, the English would 
not allow the Scotch to trade with the Colonies, but, as soon as it was 
effected, everything was thrown open. (4) Mr, Maitland’s reference to 
the Stuarts is not happy. Macaulay, himself half Scotch, wrote: “On 
the day of the accession of James I, England descended from the rank 
she had hitherto held, and began to be regarded as a Power hardly of 
the second order.” (5) Since the Union, Captain James Cook, Wolfe, Clive, 
Warren Hastings, the Younger Pitt, Nelson and Cecil Rhodes were 
among the Englishmen who helped to make Britain great. A nation that 
gave such sons to the Empire is nulli secundus. Mr. Maitland rightly says 
that Scotland has no need to be jealous. Of course she has not! But 
alas!’ How this world is darkened by emotions that are not necessary !— 

Oaktree House, West End, March, Cambs. Rowand D. Lioyp. 


SirR,—Scotland wants, I suppose, very much what England wants—work, 
decent living conditions, a chance for everyone to exert his faculties in 
the way he himself thinks best. Which, then, is the best way of achieving 
this end—a separate Parliament? Then we should have a much lower 
national income and standard of living. This would not matter if we 
had a Government after our own hearts. But why should we suppose 
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a Parliament in Edinburgh would be any better than one in Westminster? 
We could keep a sharper eye on them, they say. Doubtless the Low- 
lander could, but we in the North would still be denied the pleasure of 
pebbling them. After the last war, at the time of the land seizures in 
Lewis, English members, not Scottish, saw justice done to the settlers. 
A Parliament in Edinburgh would be heavily weighted in favour of the 
Lowlands. I have always disliked-the histrionics of the Scottish 
Nationalist Party, and consider Dr. M’Intyre a fit representative of such 
a party, but not of Scotland. Why should we wish for more separation, 
division, break-up? Is there not far too much of that already in Europe? 
Would we be the better for losing all the brains of the English M.P.s, 
and would they be the better of losing ours? . We feel as much pride 
and pleasure in Westminster on our present leadership as any English- 
man could do. We say “ours,” not “yours.” What we do dislike is 
our present form of government through a Secretary of State and that 
fortress of officialdom, St. Andrew’s House. If we want anything done, 
whether it touches on housing, health or a matter of a new pier, it must 
go via Tom Johnston. We do not appreciate this “ benevolent despotism.” 
No one man can reply for sixteen departments. No doubt obscure clerks 
and secretaries deal with many matters, and we are left at the mercy of 
Bumbledom. 

We are like children relegated to the schoolroom, and any contact 
with authority must take place through the agency of the governess, Tom 
Johnston. I should very much like to know why this is considered an 
improvement on dealing directly with the Ministries concerned. 

Towaig, Portree, Skye. M. H. MAcCPHERSON. 


INDIA AND THE U.S.A. 


Sir,—The Press of America has reported Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit’s 
interesting draft memorandum presented to the official delegates of the 
San Francisco Conference, in which she pleads for “justice and equality 
for everybody including India’s one fifth of the world population.” 
Neither the official delegates nor the world Press representatives at San 
Francisco pessibly know what “justice and equality” mean in the 
vocabulary of the Indian National Congress and the dominant caste 
Hindu majority of India, or how the principle was practised when a 
Congress Ministry governed the United Provinces with Mrs. Pandit 
herself as one of its members. Mass assaults on Muslims, looting, 
butchery of individual Muslim families, wholesale desecration and 
demolition of mosques, prevention of religious. cow sacrifice, denying 
Muslims the use of village wells as if they were untouchables, compelling 
Muslims to sing the idolatrous and offensive song “Bande Mataram ”— 
these were some of the “just” things which power-drunk Hindus did to 
the Muslims then—under the banner of the Congress and the encourage- 
ment of local Congress leaders, to the accompaniment of shouts of 
“ Gandhi-ki-jai,” and with the connivance of Congressmen in power. 
Typical instances may be cited: the holocaust at Dadri cattle fair on 
November 20, 1937: the mass assaults on Muslims at Sitapur on Feb- 
bruary 12, 1938, at Banda and Benares in March 1938, and at Benares 
again in January and February 1939: the butchery of an entire Muslim 
family in two instalments at Oujaikot Goujaikol in August, 1937, &c. The 
same history was repeated in Bihar the C.P. and many other provinces. If 
the world Press seeks truth and not mere sensation they will resist the 
propaganda wiles of this Indian “nationalist” siren and examine more 
closely the Muslim charge that the freedom for which the Indian Hindu 
Congress so loudly clamours is freedom to oppress. What India badly 
needs at this hour is “ freedom from fear.” Mr. Gandhi’s party does very 
little to remove this intense sense of fear. 
Poona. 
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J. D. Jenkins. 


M.P.S’ ALLOWANCES 


S1rn,—Referring io the remarks by “ Janus” on the alleged inadequacy of 
the £600 per annum allowance to M.P.s, that sum was voted, not by 
way of salary, but to cover expenses incidental to the work of an M.P. 
It would, therefore, seem proper that the £600 should be paid free of 
tax—a concession which would be appreciaated both by present and 
prospective M.P.s. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer might also consider the position 
of annuitants who have received in the past tax remission on their 
contributions to superannuation funds. Such remission may have 
averaged about 3s. in the £; but the annuitants are now taxed at the 
standard rate of 10s. Without the “concession” of remission of tax on 
their contributions, their pensions would be now tax free. With the 
present high taxation, that “concession” was a bad bargain for annui- 
tants.—Yours etc., P. A. Suaw. 

Highfield, Sidcup. 
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GERMANS AT OXFORD 


Sir,—Dr. C. K. Allen’s article on German Rhodes Scholars and Dr. J. A. 
Kronsten’s letter raise a very important question which one hopes has 
béen ‘iff the minds of those responsible for the “ re-education of Germany.” 
Have the Allied authorities gathered particulars of the pre-war and war- 
time political activities of “German University professors and teachers? 
If they have, is it not extremely important for the future of Germany 
and Europe that those who have been actively associated with Nazi party 
propaganda and the perversion of youth should be weeded out from 
University staffs and forbidden to teach for at least a period of years 
to come? Dr. Kronsten mentions Professor C. Brinkmann of Heidelberg. 
This gentleman’s record should indeed be scrutinised. It was he who, not 
long after Hitler’s seizure of power in 1933, called together the foreign 
students at Heidelberg and proceeded to explain to us “the true nature 
and significance of the German Revolution.” 

The gist of his remarks was that in the world of those days it was an 
anachronism for Germany to pursue the outworn liberal-humanitarian- 
international tradition. The time was past for harping on “ Menschheit ” 
and Internationalism. There had been too much talk of such things. 
What was required was 100 per cent. patriotism. Germany must be 
consolidated and strong, so that other nations m/‘ght respect her. 
Foreigners living in Germany should seek to understand and appreciate 
the changed conditions. In writing home, we should be “ zuruckhaltend, 
avoid criticism, and confine ourselves to explaining to relatives and 
friends the peaceful and orderly nature of the Revolution and its necessity 
for German “reconstruction.” We were, apparently, to shut our eyes 
to all that was going on in German University life at that tme and act, 
instead, as good Nazi propagandists to the “ Ausland.” Brinkmann, like 
many other professors of his kind, should have a black mark against him 
in the Allied dossiers—Yours faithfully, H. JoHN McLACHLAN. 

Manchester College, Oxford. 


Sir,—Dr. Kronsten may be quite right. Having no actual evidence 
(though, possibly, some suspicions) of Professor Brinkmann’s political 
opinions, I confined myself to the mention of his academic standing. 
I do not hesitate to say, however, that even among his former friends 
in England Professor Brinkmann never, I believe, enjoyed the reputation 
of being exactly an Anglophile. Nevertheless, I find it a little difficult to 
understand why in 1930, when England had made some appreciable 
effort towards disarmament, a reference to Germany’s “ neighbours armed 
to the teeth” should necessarily have been an attack on this country. 
One would have thought that the criticism was directed rather against 
Russia and France, or, possibly, against the whole interpretation of the 
disarmament clauses in the Covenant of the League. 

A correspondent has written to me that another academic German 
Rhodes Scholar whom I mentioned, Professor K. A. von Miller, may 
have been executed some years ago, together with some of his students, 
for protests against Nazi brutalities in Munich. I have no direct evidence 
of this, and if any of your readers has any information about it, I 
should be grateful for it—Yours faithfully, C. K. ALLEN. 

Rhodes House, Oxford. 


RECONCILIATION THROUGH SCHWEITZER 


Sir,—Why does your correspondent, Rev. A. H. Walker, couple the 
names of Schweitzer and Niemdller? Does he imagine Schweitzer is a 
German? It is true that he was born five years too late to be born, as 
were his parents, to French citizenship. But he has been a citizen of 
France since 1918, and his home has been in a French colony since 
1913. He owed much of his education to Paris. If Mr. Walker had 
read his works, he would not need to ask what is his attitude towards 
the Germans. You printed a letter from me to the effect that Dr. 
Schweitzer is en Alsatian, and that it causes him grave annoyance to be 
regarded as a German, about ten years ago, and in justice to him I trust 
that you will also find room for this, since the delusion that because 
people write in German they must be Germans is widespread.—Yours 
faithfully, Litian M. RUSSELL. 


THE LATE LORD LUGARD 


Str—I have been entrusted by Major R. J. Lugard, brother and sole 
executor of the late Lord Lugard, with the great privilege of writing 
the latter’s biography. I should be most grateful if those who have any 
of Lord Lugard’s letters or other material or information concerning 
him, and who are willing to help me, would be so very kind as to com- 
Any letters which are lent me will be returned after 


municate with me. 
MARGERY PERHAM 


a very brief interval.—Yours truly, 
72 High Street, Oxford. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


ENGLISH husbandry at the moment provides some contrasts that are at 
least unexpected. Those who want to buy farms—and these include 
many women--find most prices very nearly prohibitive. Agricultural 
land that fell to less than nothing—for the price was low for the home- 
stead apart from the land—early in the century is now worth from £30 
an acre upwards. At the same time pure-bred stock is fetching enormous 
prices, as witnessed the othe: day in the breed sale of red-polls at 
Ipswich. Young bulls, for example, fetched £400. The two-purpose 
breed grows perhaps more popular, but it has no monopoly of high 
prices. In association with such prices and general prosperity on the 
farm goes a dearth of labour that makes stock-farming almost impossible 
in some quarters. Cowmen are advertised for in vain. “If this goes 
on,” a farmer said to me the other day, “the public will soon get no 
milk.” Meanwhile, the excess of milk, owing to a scarcely precedented 
yield, is so big as to embarrass those amateurs who are not allowed to 
sell, and they are numerous under our curious war-time system. 


Daddies 

Of all the creatures that fly, the daddy-long-legs looks the least well 
adapted for survival. It seems incredibly clumsy; its awkward legs 
break at a touch; it is obvious to all its many enemies, and has no 
means of escape. Yet every year—not least this year—it appears in 
hosts. Doubtless the reason is the promptitude of the female in laying 
her eggs in the safe harbourage of the grass. It is when such numbers 
appear that I feel most sure of the beneficence of the rook and the 
starling. What would happen if these birds did not spend this spring 
in probing for leather-jackets, and the pupe is “a thing imagination 
boggles at.” At this moment some golf-greens are thickly littered with 
little tufts of grass torn up by the rooks in their pursuit. The starlings 
work more neatly, just opening their bills as they probe. Since the 
pupz often half-emerge, they are peculiarly unpopular with accurate 
putters, though the green-keepers abuse the rooks. Incidentally, these 
crane-flies are true flies, a word we use wrongly of butterfly, dragonfly, 
Mayfly, and firefly. Contrariwise, the scientific would like us to call 
fieas flies! 


Nightingale Haunts 

I was called up this week by an unknown Australian, asking where 
he could hear a nightingale and when the bird ceased singing. In my 
neighbourhood, though there are several pairs in residence, the singing 
has been very sparse. On the other hand, I never heard a louder or 
more continuous singer than on the high road just outside Huntingdon, 
which is farther north, and the singing was in full daylight. The noise 
of many passing lorries seemed to stimulate the bird. Yet the further 
south the better is probably the best advice to a would-be listener, and 
Surrey up to the edge of London is always popular with vocal nightin- 
gales. The songs cease as a rule abou the second week of June, but 
my experience is that the song is heard later and later at night as the 
season advances. One nightingale party last Jume would have had to 
wait till 2 a.m. to hear the singer, as the baulked host discovered. 


English! 

An aged cottager went forth to pay a business call on the owner of 
the neighbouring country house. In describing her visit later, she said: 
“ There he was, sitting in his revolting summer-house! ” A close neigh- 
bour of this expert in English (always excepting its Latin derivatives) 
reports that a soldier son is coming home on “ passionate leave.” He 
has quite a good reputation in the village. Several newer words are 
accurately grasped, except for quantity. One of my neighbours rejoices 
in the “ subsidy ” he gets for his hen’s eggs, and “ sirén” is common. 


In My Garden 

Both the end of the war and cuts in rations are affecting gardeners. 
An account has reached me—from North Ireland—of a gardener who 
has promptly changed his tunnelled shelters into a mushroom house, for 
which any such place is well designed. It would also serve for forcing 
rhubarb. The ration cut has persuaded a number of householders to 
sow more of the more solid vegetables, especially French and runner 
beans. In the flower garden nothing has been more remarkable than 
the extreme earliness and free-flowering of unpruned roses—notably the 
Hornless Zephyrine Drouhin ‘and George Dickson—and the lateness of 
the pruned roses. W. Beacu THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Future of Civil Aviation 


Zandt (Faber and 





Civil Aviation and Peace. By J. Parker Van 
Faber. 5s.) 
Dr. VAN ZANDT has written for the Brockings Institution at Wash- 
ington another useful book which, if it (naturally) sees the subject 
from the American angie, is for that very reason the more worthy 
of attention in Great Britain and the Commonwealth. It puts clearly 
and cogently the case for freedom versus control of international air 
transport. He examines a number of proposals made from time to 
time for internationalisation or international control, and shows that, 
apart from their being unacceptable, at any rate to a number of the 
Powers, they were in themselves open to some serious objections. 
He criticizes inter alia the system analysed in Sir Osbert Mance’s 
recent study undertaken for Chatham House--a system involving 
the institution of an international authority to control the principal 
air services, to issue licences for air-lines, and, in general, to do more 
or less what Kipling’s A.B.C. did in With the Night Mail. “ The 
evidence is overwhelming,” says Dr. Van Zandt, “ that international 
supervision of civil aviation on the scale called for is utterly im- 


practicable. There is not the slightest prospect of its universal 
acceptance. Certainly the United States, for one, would reject it 
categorically. ... If the right to work of every pilot, plane owner, 


and airport mechanic at every crossroad in America is to depend on 
a licence—based on international ‘quotas’ or some such complex 
formula—issued by a world body with authority overriding that ot 
the Federal Government and the forty-eight States, our people would 
ask in'dismay whether we had won or lost this war.” 

That forecast was made before the Chicago Conference met in 
November, 1944, and the results of that Conference as embodied in 
the agreements signed on December 7th amply confirm it. The 
Western Hemisphere, broadly, and not it alone, showed that it had 
no use for even the comparatively moderate scheme of international 
control which the British delegation submitted. Internationalisation 
met with a decided set-back at Chicago. Dr. Van Zandt shows that 
we need not shed many tears over its fate. He is clearly of opinion 
that it is on the whole better dead. Many people will agree 
with him. 

Dr. Van Zandt puts international air transport into proper per- 
spective in relation boti: to aviation in general and to defence. It 
is not the most important element in civil aviation. Scheduled air 
services throughout the world are predominantly domestic, and the 
non-scheduled services, which are essentially domestic, are likely 
to be of much greater volume than the scheduled if the “ automatic 
trends ” are reproduced in air travel and transport. It will be from 
the carriage of passengers, not of freight, that air transport com- 
panies, unlike shipping companies, will earn their living. The 
development of air travel is therefore the essential need, and it can 
come only under a régime of free enterprise. The military importance 
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of international air transport has been grossly exaggerated. Military 


aviation plays the primary role in air power. Civil aircraft cannot 
be converted readily into efficient fighting machines. They could 
be used in war for transport—-and would be useful to that extent, but 
nothing can be done about it. No scherae for preventing them from 
being so used is practicable. And if a practicable scheme could be 
found, it would have not much bearing upon the problem of defence 
and security. 

Dr. Van Zandt advocates what he calls a “ program of maximum 
use.” The realisation of it should make possible, he calculates, a 
three-cent fare per passenger-mile between the United States and 
anywhere in the world. At that rate a return ticket by air from 
Chicago to Edinburgh, he says, would cost $200, which is one-third 
the first-class fare by surface travel—and, of course, the time saved 
is money saved as well. A “program of maximum use” should 
result, too, in the establishment in time of a great network of air- 
ways which would be a positive contribution to peace, whose cause 
would also be served in other ways by the development of aviation 
which the absence of strangling controls and restrictions will make 
possible. All democratic non-aggressor nations have a vital stake in 
the fostering of the basic elements of air-power along these lines. 
The policy involved is the positive side of that wider policy of which 
the aerial disarmament of the aggressor nations is the negative side. 
It is wholly incompatible with a policy of international control and 
limitation. “They (restrictive measures) would prove as impotent 
for defensive purposes as a Maginot Line. They would retard civil 
progress, restrict employment, and restrain the rapid expansion of 
world trade.” J. M. SPAIGHT. 


Prayer—An Interpretation 
A Preface to Prayer. By Gerald Heard. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 


THE background of Mr. Heard’s book, considered as denial not as 
affirmation, is given in some sentences of the chapter entitled 
“What is the whole nature of prayer?” There he describes the 
attitude of dogmatic theology “in our western tradition ” to other 
theologies as “due to the fact that in the Pauline-Johannine 
Christology a system was invented whereby certain events in history 
close to their own time and place were interpreted by their authors 
as containing the whole essence of history. This again was natural 
enough, considering the restricted view of history available to such 
men. It is not possible today.” Mr. Heard could hardly have stated 
better the fundamental significance which from the first, going 
back indeed beyond the Pauline-Johannine Christology, Christians 
have seen in the appearance of Jesus Christ in history. It is this 
which he rejects; when he says “it is not possible” he is greatly 
in error. The New Testament interpretation is one which a great 
many people today hold not only as possible but as affording the 
fullest insight which man can have into God’s dealings with the 
world and into the divine nature as love. 

It is necessary to emphasise this negation of Mr. Heard’s, since 
his conception of prayer and his conception of “the universe in 
which prayer so works,” to give most of the title of another chapter, 
are rightly brought to such a unity that one cannot disagree with 
him in his world-view and then agree with him in his doctrine of 
prayer. It is true that both as to cosmology and as to prayer there 
are not unimportant points where a Christian will agree with Mr. 
Heard. But it is also true that unless he is prepared to throw 
overboard not this or that doctrine but the Christian view of God 
and the world, he will need at point after point to part company 
with Mr. Heard. I must add that when the author does talk about 
what belongs to Christian history and tradition he often seems to 
me a very unreliable guide. Of Christian mystics he has obviously 
a good first-hand knowledge and he shows a critical interest in the 
Roman Catholic Church. On Protestantism he is merely super- 
ficial ; worse when he says that “ Protestants in all working matters 
of the spiritual life, ceased to be Trinitarians and Jesus Christ 
absorbed in His Person the whole Trinity ”; it is extraordinary that 
he should not know how much belief in the Holy Spirit has meant in 
Protestant devotion. Of the failure of many or most men to “ make 
the effort necessary to evolve psychologically,” he writes that 


“ Christianity accepted the doctrine of predestination to explain 
the fact and hell as the consequence.” Here he identifies Calvinism 
with Christianity and describes the “fact” which brings the con- 
sequence in terms which I should think no Christian would accept. 
The refusal of the Church in the second century to follow Marcion 
in rejecting the Old Testament he ascribes to cowardice, “ because 
the authorities wanted success with the masses.” I am unaware of 
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The late 


Dr. William Temple's 


READINGS IN 
ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL 


Originally published in two parts (First Series— 
Chapters I-XII, Second Series—Chapters XIII- 
XX), Dr. Temple’s profound and _ scholarly 
work is now issued in one volume. “A book 
to be picked up often and lingered over. ..Will 
take a high and honoured place among the best 
devotional literature.” The Times Literary 
Supplement. 12s. 6d. 


NEW IMPRESSION 


Arthur 7. Macmillan’s 
WHAT IS CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE? 


“ Mr. Macmillan, in this highly important book, 
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there being any evidence to support this explanation; what is quite 
certain is that the Church could not have jettisoned the Old Testa- 
tment without abandoning its whole philosophy of history. Attention 
to the Riddle of the New Testament by the late Sir Edwyn Hoskyns 
and Mr. Noel Davey would have given Mr. Heard the true 
perspective. 

In his teaching about prayer the author draws very little upon 
the New Testament. His debt to Indian and Chinese teachers is 
far greater, and, among Christian mystics, to St. John of the Cross. 
That in some of the Christian mystics the specifically Christian ele- 
ment has become very thin cannot be denied. Mr. Heard can quote 
the late Abbot Chapman as saying that the teaching of St. John of 
the Cross, when “ you squeezed it out” seemed to leave nothing 
but “Buddhism.” But the prayer-life of those mystics existed in 
a milieu of Christian theology and worship, including the sacra- 
ment. That is a decisive difference between them and the far eastern 
teachers. 

Mr. Heard conceives of prayer as “a method of empirical dis- 
covery, a technique for contacting and learning to know Reality.” 
He discriminates between three kinds of prayer, the Low Prayer, 
where man prays for benefits for himself, the Middle Prayer, where 
he makes intercession for others, and the High Prayer for the will 
of God to be done. The path of prayer is one that leads “from 
change of conduct through change of character on to change of 
consciousness.” When that has happened, when there is “ a constant, 
unwavering awareness of the extra-sensory reality,” a stage is 
reached where “ petitionary prayer becomes impossible, because in 
the philosophic sense it is absurd.” Mr. Heard agrees with Molinos 
as to “silence of the will” at prayer’s highest level. It “is essential 
to those who would enter High Prayer. High Prayer is conscious- 
ness extended beyond all limits: it is the completion of evolution.” 
From this comes the possibility of the final freedom and illumination 
when “the ignorance and illusion of self-hood falls away; the final 
opposition of seer and seen, objective and subjective is surmounted 
and resolved ‘and the whole universe as it éxists is comprehended 
as the One, the All.” And so prayer has become a high art, an in- 
trinsic metaphysic, with a very great deal of the self, even with the 
disappearance of the illusion of self-hood, in it. To one who tries, 
however poorly, to pray as a Christian, the earnest pages of this book 
bring more loss than gain. J. K. Moz.ey. 


American Books and English Readers 


American Literature in Nineteenth-Century England. By Clarence 
Gohdes. (Oxford University Press. 16s. 6d.) 
Tuts book is one of the admirable Columbia Books on Literature— 
a series affording evidence of the long lead which American scholar- 
ship has now unquestionably won in the study of English literature, 
and especially in the field of English literary history. We owe to the 
American scholars a number of editions and of comparative or critical 
studies which are of the utmost value and which abundantly display 
their supreme competence in these matters. Indeed, it is not too 
much to say that the most important studies of our eighteenth and 
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F-neteenth century literature are those which come to us from the 
American Universities. 

Professor Gohdes does not attempt, in his excellent survey, to 
deal fully with a study of enormous extent and implication. He 
examines, first of all, the Victorian view of the United States. He 
then turns to the Britisn book trade, and shows how profitably our 
publishers exploited the curiosity and eagerness of an unsophisticated 
public, a public entirely regardless (and rightly so) of critics, reviewers 
and intellectuals. Then, most adroitly, he deals with American 
magazines, which, in the later decades of the century, were incom- 
parably superior to their counterparts in England. This is followed 
by an examination of what is probably the most individual and 
influential of all the American contributions to English literary taste: 
the impact upon our shocked or delighted audiences of the “funny 
fellows,” from the Broad Grins and the Yankee Notions to Artemus 
Ward, Leland (the inventor of Hans Breitmann), Max Adeler, Bret 
Harte and the incomparable Mark Twain. I cannot help regretting 
that he does not mention the book which made merry so many of 
my childish hours: it was called Helen’s Babies, and I have for- 
gotten the author. From humour, Professor Gohdes passes to the 
reception in England of a single American poet—Longfeliow—and 
he concludes with a slightly didactical essay upon criticism and 
influence. One might have wished I think, for a more compre- 
hensive and a more widely illustrated summary, and it would have 
been pleasant if Professor Gohdes had slyly drawn attention to the 
discrepancy between free public opinion and the supposed infallibility 
of superior taste. 

The influence of imported American literature must have been 
tremendously potent in helping to mitigate the hostility with which 
the English regarded the United States during the earlier period of 
the nineteenth century. And if Longfellow and Emerson made the 
chief appeal to the more refined audience, it was Brudder Bones and 
the Darkies, it was the crude hilarity of the Slicks and the Jonathans 
and the drolleries of Artemus Ward that engaged the affection of 
the ordinary people. Nothing in the world can promote such a 
wealth and honesty of good feeling as the mutual enjoyment of 
a joke. 

hen the demand of the English public for American books had 
become a factor of immense importance in the turnover of the 
English trade, our publishers were not unduly scrupulous in their 
methods, although one cannot accuse them indiscriminately of illegal 
dealing. In 1854 no foreign author, even if he published his book 
first in England, was in a position to claim a British copyright 
unless he was resident in the United Kingdom at the actual time 
of publication. This proviso was extended by the House of Lords 
in 1868 so as to cover the British dominions, but it was not until 
1891 that laws enabling the American author to secure international 
copyright were put into operation. Up to this time a certain 
ambiguity in the copyright situation and a convenient haziness of 
moral principle may perhaps allow us to avoid the harsher implica- 
tions of such a word as piracy. In 1856 the firm of Sampson Low 
brought out an authorised edition of Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s Dred, 
and 165,000 copies were sold within a year. From this time onwards 
there was a regular flood of popular “ Libraries,” “Classics ” and 
“ Serics ” in which there was a large proportion of American books. 
It is interesting to observe that in 1866 theological titles were more 
numercus than any other in Triibner’s list of books imported from 
America. By the end of the century, however, novels were easy 
winners. The more shameless examples of piracy are to be found 
among the popular magazines, and there is nothing to surpass the 
effrontery of the Home Circle, which printed the names of William 
Cullen Bryant, Hawthorne and Longfellow in its list of contributors, 
while it “ merely pirated their work as it saw fit.” This bad example, 
I regret to say, was followed by the more respectable Quarterly 
Fournal of Education. In the ’seventies Mark Twain was in the 
foremost rank, and The Spectator had to admit that “the United 
States are taking a lead in the humorous literature of the day.” 
Longfellow’s position as by far the most widely-read poet in England 
may seem today a little strange. (But I may recall the petulance 
of the Saturday Review in 1858, which declared that there was 
“ probably not a single line in Mr. Longfellow’s voluminous composi- 
tions which gave out the characteristic ring of poetry.”) 

Professor Gohdes adds to his book a most valuable appendix: a 
list of representative articles on American literature appearing in 
British periodicals from 1833 to 1901. This is 2% important and 
extremely interesting book. C. E, VuLvtiamy. 
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With Wingate in Burma 
Beyond the Chindwin. By Bernard Fergusson. (Collins. 


THE imagination of the world was caught by the story of Wingate’s 
first expedition into the Burmese jungle. It has been quite clear 
for some time that this operation had no deep strategic significance, 
but ‘that its two main purposes were reconnaissance—for air 
reconnaissance in such country was far from satisfactory—and the 
explosion of the dangerous myth that only Japs could fight in the 
jungle. In a very real sense, therefore, the Chindits were laying 
the foundation on which the more recent successes in Burma have 
been built. The first step on the long road to Rangoon was taken 
by the British, Gurkha and Burmese troops who crossed the 
Chindwin under Wingate’s command in the early part of 1943. 

There have been other accounts of this operation, but none so 
authoritative or so well written as the one here reviewed. Its author, 
Major (now Colonel) Fergusson, a regular officer in the Black 
Watch, commanded No. 5 Column, which formed part of the 
British group of the expedition. His qualities as a soldier and as 
a leader of men are apparent both from his own modest account 
of his column’s deeds and from what we already know of the 
Wingate expedition. Even if he were an indifferent writer, this 
would still be an important book, the first-hand story of an actor 
in a crucial episode in the war against Japan. But Colonel 
Fergusson’s authorship is as successful as his soldiering. His 
story is clearly told with a fine natural moderation. His portraits 
of the men in the column are well drawn and they move against a 
jungle background which his prose helps our imagination to create. 
Throughout the book there runs a note of what can best be called 
tragedy, expressed always with dignity and economy; “ Duncan 
volunteered to go, and to my grief I let him ”—this sentence refers 
to a patrol, Duncan was his friend and adjutant, and he did not 
come back. It is not surprising that the dust-cover should announce 
a volwme of poems by Colonel Fergusson, for the poet’s touch can 
often be felt in this book. To get full value from reading it, one 
ought to turn first to Appendix A and become familiar with the 
names and functions of the officers of the column. Then with the 
help of the end-paper map there should be no difficulty in follow- 
ing intelligently the story the author has to tell. 

This book gives us some light on two great soldiers—the late 
Orde Wingate and Lord Wavell. Colonel Fergusson paints a 
somewhat hard portrait of Wingate ; he is no uncritical hero-wor- 
shipper and wisely sees that his disciples must follow the spirit 
rather than the letter of their master. The author also makes it 
clear how much the expedition owed to the Commander-in-Chief 
whose responsibility it was to send it out. It is significant that 
two recent books,on unconventional soldiering—this one and Major 
Kennedy Shaw’s Long Range Desert Group—should have paid 
tribute to Lord Wavell’s inspiration. The Wingate expedition in 
its particular way exemplified the two principles which that great 
soldier has always stressed—training which gives mobility and 
mobility which gives surprise. 


10s. 6d.) 


S. H. F. JOHNSTON. 
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Fiction 
Cliffs of Fall. By Dan Davin. (Nicholson and Watson. 8s. 6d.) 
Three Men in New Suits. By J. B. Priestley. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
A Fugue in Time. By Rumer Godden. (Michael Joseph. 8s. 6d.) 


Two years ago William Plomer, in an essay entitled Some Books 
from New Zealand, drew the attention of the English reading public 
to seme of the various work done by young writers of the colony 
during the last decade. The tendencies of Katherine Mansfield, 
which have made such a deep, and often fatal, impression on the 
minds of many young English short-story writers, have had little 
influence on the most promising of her young countrymen. It is 
to England and America, rather than to Russia and Germany, that 
they have looked ; though they have retained a quality which one 
may define, a little clumsily, as freshness of approach. Their work 
has weakness as well as subtlety. To Mr. Plomer’s list, which 
included poets such as R. A. K. Mason and Allen Curnow, prose 
writers like Frank Sargeson and D’Arcy Cresswell, many readers 
must have added the name of Dan Davin—if they happened to come 
across a short story of his, dealing with an air-raid on Crete, called 
Under the Bridge—for here was work from another young New 
Zealand writer of decided promise and freshness. Mr. Davin comes 
from Irish stock, he has seen active service in Greece and the Middle 
East. His remarkable first novel, Cliffs of Fall, which takes its 
title from a poem by Gerard Manley Hopkins, has a theme similar 
to that of Theodore Dreiser’s An American Tragedy, though Mark 
Burke is a more sturdy, less vacillating character than Clyde Griffiths, 
Any summary of the book must appear as sordid and ungenerous, 
since the story tells of a young man whose vanity leads him to rescue 
a young woman from an unhappy career of sexual promiscuity, only 
to destroy her, when, as a result of their love, her very existence 
appears as a dangerous threat to all his aspirations. When the story 
opens, Mark, an intellectual, is staying with his family; they are 
Catholics, simple, rather petty and provincial. In order to shock 
their complacency he tells them he is going to marry Marta, the girl 
whom he has already planned to murder. Her name has been a 
byword among the students, but he found her character warped by 
an unfortunate experience of her girlhood, which their mutual love 
does much to eradicate. Once she becomes pregnant she is doomed; 
since Mark, who will not marry her, can see no other way out of 
the impasse. The crime is planned skilfully ; Mark spends a final 
evening with the girl, at whose summons he has hurried to return. 
The next evening he goes to her home and gives the alarm of her 
being missing himself. With her father and brothers he goes in 
search of Marta, and finally, after her body has been found, he leads 
in a wild fatal pursuit of her slayer. In its final section this novel 
nearly reaches great heights of poetic imagination. The author has 
some of the matter-of-fact brilliance which makes the novels of 
Graham Greene so impressive, he too can depict the seedy and the 
violent in terms which do not depend on mere realism. Since 
execution is not equal to conception, Cliffs of Fall is a failure, but 
a brilliant one, for the author has passion, a quality which is more 
rare and more valuable than competence. 

It is said that writing for the theatre enables an author to keep a 
knowing finger on the public’s pulse ; whatever the truth may be 
about this particular generalisation, here, slightly coarse, hot and 
neat as steaming meat pie, comes Mr. Priestley’s Three Men in New 
Suits. Soldiers returning to Civvy Street, these three young men, 
all from the same unit, all from the same district, are having a quick 
one in the small town pub before returning to their respective homes. 
First there is Alan Strete, one of the local gentry, who has preferred 
being sergeant to holding a commission; then there is Herbert 
Kenford, a farmer’s son, and Eddie Mold who has been a labourer. 
Each goes home to find chaos and misery rampant. Lady Strete 
wants life as it was ; county families must go down fighting. The 
Kenfords have done pretty well for themselves, what they have 
they'll hold. Mrs. Mold has lost her baby and gone astray with the 
Americans ; instead of being at home fo greet her spouse, there are 
empty bottles and tattling neighbours. Alan is offered a job by 4 
great newspaper magnate and a giddy holiday by a glamour gitl 
who is far worse than she ought to be. Herbert is disgusted by his 
family’s horrid graspingness; he has found himself a girl who 
interests him far more than the dumb but capable blonde already 
chosen for him. Poor Eddie, least articulate and hardest done by 
of the three, quickly gains unpopularity by getting himself drunk 
and disorderly. Just as Alan is off with the girl friend to her country 
cot, his mates arrive to confide their troubles; while the female 
drives off in a great rage, the three friends go into a huddle. And 
Alan—since it is providentially a Sunday evening—provides a neat 
postscript and a solution for every problem: “Instead of guessing 
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“ THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 325 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
June 12th. Env elopes should be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 25d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 
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ACROSS 8. In the matter of messing they support 
1. He might well appear in vane. (8.) the services. (7.) 
5. Highly flavoured and largely coated 9. A game lot. cy 
with sugar. (6.) 15. So alter it nominally. (9.) 
17. The end of Tom Bowling, perhaps. (8.) 


10. Poetically open in writing. (5.) 
11. Such reading matter defeats its own 
object. (9.) 


9.) 
ay or {onee Pendennis. (5.) 22. Evidently it escaped the reader. (7.) 


h : ith 23. Shakespearean instances. (6.) 
14. — ato ier oe ay 8 we 24. Fifty-fifty in a noxious growth. (6.) 


16. He seems ‘to have kept. his balance. (8.) 27. Here we have no abiding dwelling— 


18. Turned up. I got in last but one. (7.) 
20. Almost the last thing Miss Otis did 
was to express hers. (7.) 


19. On which to play “ The Maiden’s usually. (5.) 
Prayer.” (8.) SOLUTION TO 
21. Nothing doing in his case. (5.) i CROSSWORD No. 323 





25. “for Heaven still guards the 
(Shakespeare.) (5.) 

26. In terms of power he greatly multiplies 
himself. (4, 5.) 

28. Song of the last war sung where it says 
by Americans. ) 

That’s the lot. (5.) 

The right island for a holiday. (6.) 

Mad elfin in a hectic state. (8.) 


DOWN 
1. Does one get a purring sound from this 
instrument? (6.) 
The same again, please. (7.) 
Shakespearean user of the deaf and 
dumb alphabet? (5.) 
Finalise. (6.) 
Do such people carry a lemon in the 
mouth? (9.) 
oD example of political craftsmanship. 
(7. 
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SOLUTION ON JUNE 15th 


The winner of Crossword No. 323 is Miss M. B. Moriey, The 
Crest, Carlton, Pontefract, Yorks. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


NORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE 
ANOTHER GOOD YEAR 











THE 137th annual general meeting uf the Norwich Union Life Insurance 
Society was held on May 29th at Norwich. 

Sir Robert Bignold (the president) said that the society was again 
able to record a very good year, They had increased their holding of 
British Government securities by £2,047,000 and of Dominion Govern- 
ment securities by £380,000. Their net new business at £10, 293,699 
showed an increase of £822,000, The mortality experience, owing 10 
increased war claims amounting to £286,558, had not been so fortunate 
as in 1943, but was still below the normal expectation. The net rate 
of interest at £3 8s. Id. pez cent. showed a slight decrease on the 
1943 figure of £3 8s. 8d. 

The society had sent from head office and the home branches over 
400 men and women to one or other branch of His Majesty’s Services 
and about 50 from the overseas branches. On the material side they 
could, he thought, congratulate themselves on their good fortune. Their 
head ‘office had escaped serious injury as by a miracle, and only two of 
their branches had been destroyed, although others had been damaged. 

Their assets in France, including all buildings in which they were 
interested, were intact, premiums and interest had been collected almost 
normally, and claims by death had been remarkably light. The only 
other country occupied by Germany in which they were doing business 
was Belgium, and the picture there seemed to be almost as good as in 
the case of France, except that just before leaving Antwerp the Germans 
wantonly set fire to a building owned by the society. 

In conclusion, the president said he thought it would be agreed that 
this old society had weathered another world-storm with credit to all 
concerned and that its repute stood as high as ever, which was demon- 
strated by the fact that during the six troubled years they had put 
£51,000,000 of new business on the books and the funds had increased 
by over £11,000,000, and now stood at £59,100,000, 

The report was unanimously adopted. 

The general manager, Mr. W. W. Williamson, F.I.A., in responding 
to a vote of thanks to th¢ executive and staff, said he hoped it inight 
be possible to make an affhouncement of the amount of bonuses on 


January Ist next; they would be in respect of all premiums due and 
paid since December 31st, 1935. 









The Sign of Victory is very much in‘ 
evidence these days, but well behaved 
clocks and watches only give it at the 
proper time. 

For nearly 160 years timekeepers 
bearing the name of Camerer Cuss have 
given the right sign at the proper time, 
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READERS AND WRITERS 


can obtain information on every kind ‘of book, 
use of an expert book inquiry bureau and 
lending library, free book lists and catalogues, 
advice on reading, and many other privileges, by 
joining the National Book League. Free lectures 
and exhibitions for members. Annual subscrip- 
tion 7s. 6d. Send 24d. stamp for full particulars, 
pamphlet On BOOKS AND READERS, and specimen 
- copy of monthly journal Books, to the Secretary, 
National Book League, 
3 Henrietta Street, 
London WC2 
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and grabbing, we plan. Instead of competing, we co-operate. 
come out of the nursery—and begin to grow up.” 

Some twenty years ago Virginia Wolf published a story called 
A Haunted House: it is a charming exquisite gem. A Fugue in Time 
deals with the same theme, with a\similar, but much less assured, 
technique. Instead of a gem we are offered an undercooked suet 
pudding, in which the plums are too sticky, too sweet, too ripe and 
too many. But those who can swallow a general, who at the age of 
ninety-nine or so, takes a violent fancy to one of the later poems 
of T. S. Eliot, will find the pudding very much to their liking. 

Joun HAMPSON. 


Shorter Notices 





Wilberforce. By Reginald Cougland. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 
ALL the praise which this admirable biography deserves was bestowed 
on it wheu it first appeared twenty-two years ago. The reprint now 
made available is not a revised edition, for the good reason that no 
revision was necessary. Sir Reginald Coupland is probably the 
highest authority living on the crusade for the suppression first of 
the slave trade and then of the institution of slavery in British 
possessions, but the great merit of the present volume is that it dispels 
effectively the idea of Wilberforce as a man of a single interest and 
a single purpose, noble though that purpose was. The intimacy of 
his relations with Pitt extended over the whole political field, and 
the story of Wilberforce could not be told—not, at any rate, by so 
competent a narrator as Professor Coupland—without casting new 
and instructive light on the great War Minister who had desired 
so ardently to gain fame as a great peace Minister. This is biography 
as biography should be. 
Note-Books of Night. 
7s. 6d.) 
Tuts is a very curious book, for it is a collection of odds and ends 
in verse and prose by a writer who has made a great reputation in 
England and America as a solidly instructed and exceptionally per- 
ceptive literary critic. But both the verse and the prose are singu- 
larly lacking in unity of style; the writing is neither that of an 
Englishman nor an American. There is evident everywhere a sensi- 
tiveness to words and an ability to use them which, however, is 
marred by an unexpected deafness or insensibility to tone. For 
example, after a passage of rather good, academic English prose 
describing an uncle, Mr. Wilson suddenly uses the phrase deadpan 
insouciance. This is a jarring combination of adjective and noun 
in so sober a book. Everywhere there are similar incongruities 
or heaviness of style, such as “the incident dropped a partition 
detween the Findes and me,” and the verse is even more unsuccess- 
fully mixed. It is as if the author had diverse strains of literature 
running in his head, that of the nineteenth-century English and 
American classics and that of Life and the New Yorker, but was 
aot able to keep to one or the other or blend them harmoniously. 
There is a certain power in some of the verse, particularly when 
evocative of landscapes and emotions such as in the pieces Nightmare, 
November Ride and Home to Town; but nearly everywhere there 
are uncouthnesses and oddities of expression which jar—not because 
they are original, but because they are not effective. 
Pa Re 


The Gate to Health. 


In these uncertain days our first thoughts are for the children. They are the 
Nation’s greatest wealth and we must see to it that they suffer as little as 
possible. 

We are hoping to arrange outings 


from Stepney’s Sordid Streets 


to our Playing Fields at Lambourne End. This will give change of air and 
recreation which will mean so much to them. Will you help to open the gate 
to happiness not only to the children, but to our old folk also who are so sorely 
in ot of rest and respite. For them we hope to open our Home at Westcliff- 
on-Sea shortly, where they will be able to stay for a week or fortnight. 


The claims on our time and money are greater than ever. Please help our 
*Health and Happiness’ Programme with a cheque to 


The REV. RONALD F. W. BOLLOM, Superintendent of 


1, Bromley St., Commercial Rd., E.1. 
. Send postcard for free copy of 
“The East End Star,” the 


By Edmund Wilson. (Secker and Warburg. 


throughout the coming summer, away 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


»* CUSTOS 


AFTER the'r preliminary adjustments to the uncertainties of the 
domestic political situation markets are behaving surprisingly well. 
It is now pretty clear that last week’s selling was induced almost 
entirely by “liquidity preference” among professional and semi- 
professional investors—or speculators—who are in the habit of 
taking short views about their holdings. Accustomed to trimming 
their sails quickly to the changing winds, these holders scrambled 
for cash, but their selling was not of sufficient weight to cause such 
a prolonged fall as would unnerve the main army of investors and 
precipitate a real slump. That is all to the good, and it may well 
be that the worst is over. 

Is it then time to buy? Once again I must repeat that it all 
depends on the election result. My own view is that before the 
news is announced there will be enough people who are confident 
that a Conservative victory is assured to bring an improvement in 
prices from today’s level. Recovery 1s already under way, and there 
is so much money about that the forces making for a rise are very 
strong. While I am prepared, however, for a further improvement, 
it is certain that if hopes of a Conservative victory were to be dis- 
appointed there would be a very sharp relapse. Investors who are 
willing to back their political sense should buy now. Those who 
would prefer to wait and see will hold back, even if it means paying 
more. A middle course is to buy, say, 25 per cent. or 50 per cent. 
of what one has in mind, postponing completion until the election 
result is known. 

BURMAH OIL PROSPECTS 


It is not surprising that in the recent recovery in markets the {£1 
Ordinary units of the Burmah Oil Company should have rallied from 
82s. 6d. to 86s. 3d. This stock has always been rightly regarded as 
a good recovery investment, and this view is supported by the: 
figures just announced for 1944. Although the properties in Burma 
are still making no contribution to revenue, the net divisible profit 
has increased, thanks to the incidence of taxation, with the result 
that the maintenance of the 124 per cent. dividend is consistent 
with the raising of the transfer to general reserve from £100,000 to 
£600,000. The earnings on the Ordinary capital have, in fact, risen 
from just under 15 per cent. to 21 per cent., which strongly suggests 
that stockholders may look forward with confidence to a higher rate 
of dividend as scon as the properties in Burma have been rehabili- 
tated. This company also has investments in Shell and Anglo- 
Iranian, the revenue from which should be increased in the post- 
war years. At their present price of 86s. 3d. Burmah Oil £1 units 
are yielding about 3} per cent., allowing for Dominion tax relief, 
They are worth putting away for ultimate capital appreciation. 


HOME & COLONIAL POSITION 
There are few of our larger commercial undertakings which have 


been more severely hit by Excess Profits Tax than the Unilever retail ° 


group of companies headed by Home and Colonial Stores. This 
group was in the throes of trading reorganisation in the E.P.T. 
standard years, with the unfortunate result that improved earnings 
during the war period have been entirely absorbed in taxation pay- 
ments. Taking last year’s figures, the group increased its trading 
profit from £1,267,369 to £1,349,373, but, owing to the incidence of 
taxation and the need to build up reserves, Home and Colonial 
has merely maintained its Ordinary dividend at the ungenerous rate 
of 3 per cent. In his statement accompanying the accounts, Sir 
George Schuster explains that this conservative distribution policy 
is in the long-run interests of the stockholders. He also expresses 
the view that after the war the group’s policy of high turnover and 
low profit margins will bring its reward. As I have previously 
emphasised, the 4s. Ordinary shares are an outstanding example of 
an equity in a heavy E.P.T. paying concern which will benefit very 
substantially when this particular form of taxation is eliminated or 
reduced. At the present price of 7s. 9d. the yield is less than 1} per 
cent. I think holders would be well advised to see things through 
into the post-war period. 


- THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) ° 
Head Office: 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500, 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, 
issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular Credits 
and Travellers’ Cheques issued. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 





GREAT WAR RECORD 





THE CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 





THE eighteenth ordinary general meeting of the Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Limited, was held at Grosvenor House, Park Lane, W., on 
May 24th, the chairman, the Rt. Hon. Lord McGowan, K.B.E. D.C.L., 
LLD., presiding. 


The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: Now that the war 
with Germany is ended, I owe it to all who have part or lot in our 
great enterprise to give some account of our contribution to the national 
effort. It is a record which is certainly unexcelled and probably un- 
equalled. For more than six years I.C.I., like all concerns directly and 
deeply involved in the national war effort, has had to keep strict silence 
on their doings. In this we had no option, but our enforced silence has, 
unfortunately, left the stage clear to the critics and detractors, who are 
ready to seize any ani every opportunity to attack what is popularly 
known as “big business.” They single out I.C.I. for most reckless 
attacks, partly because of its size, but mainly perhaps because they 
recognise I.C.I. to be one of the most efficient and successful examples 
of that system of free enterprise which they wish to overthrow. I make 
this statement without fear of contradiction: that had your company 
not been in existence organised and directed as it was, the whole ability 
of Britain to prosecute the war would have been gravely, if not fatally, 
impaired. 

Nitrogen is the basis of both fertilisers and explosives, and naturally 
in war-time the demand for them rises to dizzy heights. Bread is as 
necessary as bombs, and we are proud that throughout the war we were 
able to meet the needs of the farmer and the filling factories alike. 

Not that we were content to remain producers only. Throughout the 
war our explosives division rendered invaluable service in the realms of 
research, experiment and development. Literally hundreds of new devices 
were tried and many put into successful operation. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PETROL PRODUCTION. 


Our part in the development of petrol production in Great Britain has 
been told so often that I need not repeat it. I must, however, put on 
record that the knowledge and experience we had gained in the great 
plant we had had for four years in operation at Billingham were the 
foundations on which was built a successful home production of the 
highest grade aviation spirit in Britain. 


By no means the least satisfying feature of our war-time records is 
the virtually complete freedom from labour disputes, even of the most 
minor character. This freedom is the more remarkable when it is re- 
membered that the employees who have been brought up in the traditions 
of the company have been heavily diluted by new entrants directed in 
many cases from distant parts of the country, who know nothing about 
LC.I., or the aims and objects for which it exists. I hope you will 
agree, it affords an indication both that our workpeople are not dissatisfied 
with the conditions under which they work, and at the same time of the 
harmonious relations which exist between I.C.I. and the trade unions, 
those other outstanding examples of large-scale industrial organisation. 
Indeed, I feel I should take this opportunity of putting on record our 
appreciation of the co-operation we have throughout the war received 
from those responsible for the control and direction of the unions with 
which we are concerned. 


FREE ENTERPRISE OR STATE CONTROL. 

I.C.I.’s war-time achievements are the result of the system of free 
enterprise. In certain quarters there is a disposition to consider that free 
enterprise has had its day, and shou!d now retire in favour of some form, 
which has never been clearly defined, of State control. In my view, the 
suggestion that free enterprise has had its day is certainly wholly incorrect. 
We have always believed in high productivity, which carries with it low 
selling prices—a policy which has been much appreciated by our many 
customers. Moreover, we live in harmony with others who produce 
articles similar to our own, and we do not seek to eliminate the small 
man. In our national, as in our international, arrangements I.C.I. has 
nothing to hide, nothing for which to apologise, and nothing of which 
to be ashamed. On the contrary, it has a great.deal of which to be 
very proud. 


The report was adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





RAND MINES 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 





MR. JOHN MARTIN’S REVIEW 





Mr. JoHN MartTIN, chairman, presided at the annual meeting of Rand 
Mines, Limited, held in Johannesburg on May 18th and said that the profit 
earned at £689,964 showed a small increase of £352 over the profit for 
1943. Dividends received—the chief source of the company’s revenue— 
had been on a lower scale of reduction compared with the previous year, 
amounting to £69,389. On the other hand, revenue from interest and 
exchange at £104,830 had been considerably higher due to the inclusion 
of arrears of interest of £79,245, of which £76,097 had been in respect 
of debenture capital of the Anglo-Spanish Construction Company. 


MINE OPERATIONS. 


The gold-mining industry in 1944 had experienced another diflicult 
year. Nevertheless, their predominant reflection must be one of thank- 
fulness and satisfaction that operations were relatively so well maintained 
and that the gold mines continued to be the mainstay of the National 
economy at this critical period of history. Tonnage of ore milled in 1944 
by the mines of the Witwatersrand area and its extensions had been 
58,504,400 tons, a decrease of 1,448,500 tons compared with the previous 
year. Gold output had been 11,992,717 ounces fine, a decrease of 467,949 
ounces fine. Profits had shown a reduction of practically £5,000,000. Profit 
decline had been progressive. 

Operations of gold mines during the war had throughout been regarded 
by the Government as an essential part of the war effort of South Africa. 
The task of the industry had been to carry on as best it could with the 
object of maintaining the high gold output needed directly and indirectly 
for the purposes of war, and, subject to fulfilment of that condition, to 
release men for the armed forces and assist in munitions production and 
associated war activities. All demands made upon the industry had been 
met. In looking back over the war-time experiences of the industry all 
those identified with its operations might well feel proud that by hard 
work and co-operative effort they have been able to cope with the many 
troubles and difficulties encountered with a very considerable measure of 
success. 

Taxation last year of gold mines in the Transvaal, including the share 
of profits paid to the Government by leased mines, had amounted to 
£18,000,000, of which £7,000,000 had been accounted for by special 
contribution. The Minister of Finance, in his recent budget speech, had 
made certain announcements concerning taxation, saying that it was 
recognised that aspects of the system of taxation might be regarded as 
calling for re-examination in the light of what had taken place since 1935, 
and that the Government therefore proposed to appoint an Inter- 
Departmental Committee similar to that of ten years ago, to take into 
review the system of mining taxation as a whole. The taxation factor as 
affecting the extension of existing mines into the ultra-deep levels and 
to the opening up of new ultra-deep level mines would be given detailed 
examination and consideration by the mining taxation committee. 


Ore MILLED. 


The ore milled by the twelve Witwatersrand mines of the group during 
1944 had been 17,795,200 tons, a decrease of 344,300 tons compared 
with the previous year. 

The average yield of gold per ton milled had been lower by 0.054 dwt. 
at 3.574 dwt. Working revenue had fallen by £931,256 to £26,771,100, 
while working costs had increased by £503,345 to £19,764,698. 

As a result of those changes there had been a reduction of £1,434,601 
in the working profit, which had amounted to £7,006,402. The amount 
distributed as dividends had been £2,988,850, or £289,816 less than in 
1943. 

Taxation had decreased by £906,546 to £3,589,507. The development 
accomplished had totalled 364,550 ft., an increase of 87,319 ft. 

Available ore reserve of those mines had amounted to 56,779,920 tons, 
which was a decrease of 5,774,280 tons compared with the preceding 
estimate. The scale of development which it had been possible to 
accomplish under the prevailing conditions had been quite inadequate 
for maintenance of reserves tonnage, though the decline had been partly 
due to the exclusion from reserves of a considerable tonnage of low-grade 
ore which had been rendered unpayable owing to increased working costs. 

The working results of producing Witwatersrand gold mines of the 
group during the first four months of the current year had been very much 
the same as those for the corresponding period in the previous year. 
Many employees of Rand Mines and the Central Mining-Rand Mines 
group were absent on active service. Now that the European war had 
a ended, it was in a spirit of joy and thanksgiving that the 
company looked forward to their return, though the company realised 
that it would take time and that there were those of their men who would 
be called upon and would wish to give further service until the war in 
the Pacific was also won. 

The report was adopted. 
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PERSONAL 


GREAT SAVING.—Overcoat us e 

y turned EQUAL TO NEW trom 70 -. List FREE 
Watker’s Screntiric TURNING AND TAILORING Wors 
Lro., Dept. 76, 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford, London 

LI rHESI TREASURES ARE YOUR I> 
A HERITANCI English Literature 1s the world’ 
best its riches are at your disposal in the new Course 
written for the London School of Journalism by L. A. G 
Strong, famous author and broadcaster Whether as a 
means to serious study or as a guide and introduction to 


Other courses 


al! that is best in English, this course is ideal 
Free 


etc. Reduced fees 


in Journalism, Story-writing, 

advice from :—Prospectus Dept., LONDON ScHooL oF 

JourNatism, 57, Gorc on Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write tor 


Fur Crusade leaflets, which also tell how to kill 
domestic animals and poultry humanely, with comments 
on our own and Jewish slaughter methods.—Marjor C 
VAN DER Byt, Wappenham, Towcester. 


» ERMALINE - 
) A delicious and digestible Bread 
Ask your Baker. 


‘’ANCER SUFFERER (9745).—Postman, under radium 
( treatment for diseased mouth and jaw, : “ urgently 
requires adequate nourishment of suitable kind.”” One of a 
thousand cases needing our assistance. We welcome cash, 
jewellery, etc.—NATIONAL SocrETY FOR CANCER RELIEF 
2 (“S$”), Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 


YATARRH, COLDS, HAY FEVER, Etc., defeated 
> by the 20-MINIM Dose. VOCALZONE CAP- 
SULES each contain an accurately measured “ portable 


dose for the effective treatment of these maladies. You 
cannot imagine how pleasant, how convenient, is this sure 
method of clearing the head, opening stuffed-up nasal 

assages, and making breathing casy again. Price 2/9 a 
Fin of 12 Capsules at most Chemists or send Postal Order 
to :—Brooxs & WARBURTON LtD., 232, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, London, S.W.1. 

YUSTOMERS OF HEAL’S in the London area who 
C wish to dispose of furniture or bedding, are requested 
to write to Heat & Son Ltp., 196, Tottenham Court 
Road, W.1. 

IRTY WALLPAPER, Distemper, Paintwork, cleaned 
D with NEWMEX WALL CLEANER. 1/6 packets 
from Harrods, Selfridges. Army and Navy, Boots, stores, 


chemists, etc 


UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. Learned in 
] ) twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 


92, Great Russell St., W.C.1 
rust Lrp., 8, Clifford Street, 
New Bond Street London, W.1 Telephone : 


REGent 5983 

“FT YOUND the beds Good, but Lousy,’ says Pepys 
I: of an Inn. Yours may only have a few MOTHS:— 

not even those it you use “ MALSEK,” the approved 

insecticide, obtainable Boots and other high-class stores 

FOUNTAIN PEN, new, unused, 50/-.—Box No. 216 
%UR COATS beautifully cleaned with NEWMEX 
‘ “FUR CLEANER. 1/6 packets from Newmex, 

12, Duke Street, London, S.W.1. 
*RANTCHESTER VICARAGE.—Board _ residence 
FY Short bookings. Two miles centre of Cambridge. 

Terms on application. 

] AKES.—Charming old Manor. 
4 


first lesson to S. R. DUTTON 
[A INANCE — Recronat T 


Magnificent view. 
Modern convenience. ELTERMERE, Elterwater, 
Ambleside. Tel.: Grasmere 84. 

AMB BRAND TYPEWRITER RIBBONS.—Clean, 

4 enduring. 30/- dozen, 18/6 six, 10/- three, 3/6 each. 
Postage paid. Please name models, colours. Spectator, 
MartiIN HARDMAN & Sons, 15, Prospect Place, Preston. 

EE BAY HOTEL.—Re-opening June. Vacancies 
[, Sept 


onwards.—MANAGING Drrector, Lee Bay, 


Jevo 
, “ TERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d. carbon 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Miss N. McFariane (C.), 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address. Letters 
4 redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM-MONO, 23 W.C.1. 
: SS. TYPED.—1/3 per 1,000 words, carbon 3d. Also 
M PLAYS, etc., prices on enquiry.—Muss Harper, 
& Mount Pleasant Road, Kingskerswell, S. Devon. 
(Formerly of Taviton Street, London, C.). : 
*O DRAINS !—but Sanitation like Town. ELSAN 
i Chemical Closets, GUARANTEED odourless, germ- 
free, safe. Needs NO DRAINS, NO WATER-FLUSH. 
Easy to fix anywhere, indoors or outdoors. Scores of thou- 
sands in use in Country Houses, Bungalows, Evacuation 
Premises, Air-Raid Shelters.—Write, enclosing id. stamp, 
for ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices to Etsan Co. (Dept. 
254/11), 51, Clapham Road, London, S.W.9. ; 
UAKERISM— Information respecting the Faith and 
Q Practice of the Religious Society of Friends, free on 
application to the Frrenps Home Service COMMITTEE, 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 
.B) Y —Please show your thankfulness for Peace 
| 8.C . H eand help to win the cer War. Any 
gift from a book of stamps to a ~- cheque will be greatly 
appreciated. Please send all thankofferings to ‘TREASURER, 
Royal Cancer Hospital (Free), Fulham R London, S.W.3. 
- TAMPS.—Selections of British Colonials sent on 
‘ approval. Lists 1d.—T. Lest, Russells Water, 
Henley, Oxon. 
QEND all the old books and magazines you can spare to 
‘ Everysopy’s Books, 156, Charing Cross Road 
W.C.2, and receive highest cash offer. Particularly wanted 
modern fiction, Penguin fiction and American magazines. 
tbe ~~ CARAVAN to let for summi:rr Fully 
equipped.—WriiiaMs, Firbank, Weybrid 'e. 
TAIRS BLAZING . . but ESCAPE certa:: .or you and 
family (irrespective height of bedrooms) iv Automatic 
DAVY installed. Average cost £9. Details 14 stamp.— 
Joun Kerr & Co. (M/chr), Ltp., Northwic! Cheshire. 





1E SPECTATOR, JUNE I, 





Coming shortly 

a new publication 

The story of the Warsaw Rising, 
with Photographs. Price 1/- 


63 DAYS 


LIBERTY PUBLICATIONS 
BCM/LIBERTY, London. 











’.O0M LONG Tobacco’s simply IT, 
So smokers say when pipes are lit. 
“ i her + * BRAND BLOUSES and Collars 
made from old shirts, or your own material. 2 gns. 
each. Please write for details to Dept. A.14.—Resartus 
Lrp., 183/9, Queensway, W.2. 
Ves NS of House, Hotel and Office contents 
for Probate, Insurance, etc., carried out by old- 
established Licensed Valuers of highest repute. Enquiries 
invited —W. Jerks & Sons, Ltp., 263-275, Holloway 
Road, London, N.7. Tel. ; North 2747 (10 lines). 
We “cont THAT ALBERT ?—Do find it and please 
send it with any other watch chains or old gold 
= silver to the Appear Secretary, GUY’S HOSPITAL, 


.E.1. 
ATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out ot 
’ Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash, 
or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN) 19. Hopwood Avenue. 


Manchester, 4. 
we WRITING FOR !—T.T.T. Magnums— 
the Cigarette for the sensitive palate. Obtainable 
trom WHitmore & BayLey, 92, Wigmore Street, W.1. 
Est. 1823. 100, 13/4; 500. 65/6 1,000, 130/-. Post Free. 
Sample flat 50 for 6/8. 
y=: FOR PROFIT.—Send tor tree pooklet.— 
Recent Institute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 
we oo owners of Augustus John drawings get in 
touch with Editions Poetry London, 26, Manchester 


Square, W.1 





APPOINTMENTS 

None of the Vacancies for Women advertised below 
relates to a@ woman to whom the Control of Engagement 
Order, 1943, applies 

eo TIONS are invited tor appointments to 
d vacancies accruing during the war in the following 
Services :-— 

INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE 

INDIAN POLICE. 

BURMA CIVIL SERVICE (CLASS I 
BURMA POLICE (CLASS I. 
BURMA FRONTIER SERVICE. 

Vacancies accruing during the war in the Indian Politica: 
Service will be filled from among candidates appointed to 
the Indian Civil Service. 

Candidates must be males, must have been born on or 
atter the 2nd August, 1915 (or the 2nd August, 1917, in 
the case of the Indian Police and the Burma Police (Class 1) 
and must have received whole-time, continuous and sys- 
tematic education up to the age of 18 (or the date of their 
joining His Majesty’s Forces or the Merchant Navy or 
Mercantile Marine, if earlier). 

A pamphlet describing the recruitment arrangements 
and containing the Recruitment Regulations and informa- 
tion as to numbers of vacancies and conditions of service, 
may be obtained by civilian candidates on application to 
the Secrerary, India and Burma Recruitment, India 
Office, Whitehall, S.W.1 Special arrangements have 
been made to enable those serving in the Forces to obtain 
copies of the pamphlet through Service channels. 


YOUNTY OF SURREY 


SURREY DIVISIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
SCHEME, 1944 


SOUTH-EASTERN DIVISIONAL EXECUTIVE 


Applications are invited for the post ot ACTING 
DIVISIONAL EXECUTIVE OFFICER. Salary: £700 
by annual increments of £25 to £800 p.a. 

Application form and particulars of appointment obtain- 
able on receipt of stamped addressed envelope from CHIEF 
EDUCATION Orricer, County Hall, Kingston-upon-Thames, 
to whom applications should be sent by June 18th, 1945. 

7" DUCATED woman, under 50, for Flag Days, chiefly 
] 4 travelling. Experience with voluntary workers and 
interviewing an advantage. Energetic, keen and ready to 
learn the work. Salary: £235 p.a. and expenses. Box 229 
Qocisty OF WOMEN HOUSING MANAGERS 
n (INCORPORATED) 

Applications are invited for the 
ASSISTANT to the ACTING SECRETARY. 
Shorthand, typing and general office work. Salary from 
£200 to £250 per annum, according to qualifications and 
experience. Applications, stating age, qualifications and 
experience, and accompanied by copies of two recent 
testimonials, to be sent as soon as possible to the Act nc 


appointment of 





Secretary, S.W.H.M., 13, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.W.1 
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N'l COMPANY EN 


,,DINBURGH MERCHA N- 
RY SCHOOLS.—The Mary 


i DOWED SECONDAR 





teskine School for Girls (Founded 1694 For 
¢ Edinburgh Ladies’ ¢ The Merchant Company 
{ducation Board invite applications for the position o 
t EADMISTRESS at The Mary Erskine School for Girls 
itdinburgh (950 pupils), which has become vacant owing 
the resignation of Dr. M. A, Chaplyn. Normally the 
iry will commence at £850 and rise by £25 yearly to 


1.050, plus tull bonus, but the selected candidate, if of 
sufficient experience, will be placed above the minimum 
Candidates must have an Honours Degree of a British 
University, or the equivalent. The compulsory retiring 
age is 60. The selected candidate will enter on duty on 
january 8th, 1946, or earlier as nay be arranged. Applica- 
tions (six copies) must be lodged with the subscriber by 
June 19th, 1945. Applicants will not be asked to furnisi 
testimonials, but must give the names of three referees 
and state (1) University training and degree or equivalent 
2) professional training and qualifications ; (3) experience ; 
4) interest in sport; (5) age; and (6) present position 
Canvassing of members of the Board is prohibited. Before 
final appointment, the selected candidate must pass a 
medical examination by the Board’s Medical Officer 

Cc. C LEARMONTH, 
The Merchants’ Hall, Edinburgh. Secretary. 


MA or woman, with experience in teaching or youth 
‘ leadetship, required to take charge of staff training 
Graduate preferred. Commercial 
Salary: £400-£500 


in large West End store. 
experience valuable, but not essential 
per annum.—Apply Box 230. 


SVecey COUNTY COUNCIL 
& a 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


APPOINTMENT OF TWO 
_GENERAL INSPECTORS (WOMEN 

Application is invited from suitable qualified women tor 
the post of General Inspector of Education. Salary, which 
will be subject to superannuation deductions, will be on the 
scale of £560-£20-£720 per annum. A war bonus is also 
at present payable. 

. Details of the appointment may be obtained from the 
Crrer Epucation Orricer, County Hall, Kingston-upon- 
Thames, to whom applications, accompanied by copies of 
three recent testimonials, must be sent than 
Tune 18th, 1945, 

This post is advertised by permission ot the Ministry ot 
Labour and National Service under the Employment of 
Women (Control of Engagement) Order. 1943. 


: oe UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


Applications are invited for the post of CURATOR OF 
SPECIAL COLLECTIONS in the University Library, 
which will become vacant on October 1, 1945. The Special 
Collections consist of Manuscripts, early printed books 
etc. Candidates are expected to be proficient in Latin, 
acquainted with the processes of books production and 
trained in the methods of historical bibliography. The 
initial salary will be not less than £425 per annum. Further 
particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
applications should be delivered not later than July 1, 1945 

STANLEY DUMBELL, 


egistrar 


not later 





EXHIBITIONS 
Oe ye PAINTINGS.—Oil and water- 
colour pictures by artists of to-day.—HEAL’s, 196, 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
JETER JONES GALLERY, 16th May to 13th June. 
Drawings and Gouaches by Fay Pearce. First 
+e ene Sloane Square S.W.1, 9-5.30 p.m., Saturdays, 
-l p.m. 





EDUCATIONAL 
*RAMMAR Schoolmaster (B.Sc. Lond.), coaching 
¥ now and in summer holidays —Priory View, Oey 
Road, Hitchin, 
a OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 
for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ., 
B.Com., LL.B., B.D., and Dipiomas. Moderate Fees, 
instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894), 
" I A CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE. Unique 
4 personal. Inclusive fee £6 6s. Od. For syllabus 
and particulars apply Box No. 228. 
Shee TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
(Founded 1910), South Molton Street, W.1. May. 
5306-8. Residential Branch: St. Hubert’s, Gerrards Cross, 
Bucks. Fulmer 256. 
1 tase QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE (through 
F o  - ce now at 3, Collingham Gardens, S.W.5. 
"ro. 7416. 





LECTURES 


AS LIFE A PURPOSE ?—The Theosophical Youth 
Centre invites all under 30 to discuss this, Fridays, 
7.30, 50 Gloucester Place, W.1. 
TT GATEWAY THEATRE CLUB, 18, Chepstow 
Villas, W.11. Nightly 7 p.m.: “ Behold We Live,” 
by John Van Druten. June 5th to June 9th. Matinee 
Saturday, 2.30 p.m. ‘Phone particulars Bay. 7444. 
: hoe Psychology, Physiology and Mechanics of Piano 
Technique, 24 Lecture-Demonstrations by Jamas 
Cuinec, M.A., B.Mus., Oxon., 14, Hanover Street, W.1L. 
Saturdays at 2.45. June 2nd: “ Miscellaneous Techni 
Problems.”” The complete series also available in printed 
form. Practical Class for Pianists and Teachers, Sats. 
at 4.30 
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